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TIKNUY rLANTAGKXET 

^ Tfii: history of the English people would have been a 
great and a noble history whatever king had ruled over 
the land seven hundred years ago. But the history as 
wo Icnow it, and the mode of government which has 
actually grown up among us is in fact duo to the 
genius of tlie great king by whose will England was 
guided from 1154: to 1180. He was a foreign king 
who ncA^r spoke the English tongue, who lived and 
moved for the most part in a foreign camp, surrounded 
with a motley host of Brahan^ons and hirelings ; and 
who in intervals snatched from foreign wars hurried 
for a few months to his island-kingdom to carry out a 
policy which took little heed of the great moral forces 
that were at work among the people. It was under 
^ the inile of a foreigner such as this, however, that the 
races of conquerors and conquered in England first 
learnt to feel that they were one. It was by his power 
that England, vScotland, and Ireland were brought to 
some vague acknowledgment of a common suzerain lord, 
and the foundations laid of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It was he who abolished 
feudalism as a system of government, and left it little 
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Oi.ni n <A IrvirVt^nitU'V H ’** 

ili‘riuc»l ttu' t^'Ht‘.<‘ti' ♦ii'jl 

;i^ Iwiu Nv:i- to U- hi\<\ uii^ir xUv i*. Trmtr>n in'.v, I^ 

Y,:iH hr %\h<> }»yr ^‘rNC^ xli(‘ lr;oHti^>IH **4 ^olf C^^Vrnttt/ 

%%hirh hu<l U’rii hnu4{il *h*Yii iif Instt^u^U utid 

fn^n thr (‘Alii, tun. of VAvzVi^h KvUns. 

<'•^U;)^h'’hr^l ih<* ju.lici.il »yNi‘ni4 v.ho^f iu:\in 

hfrn jnv^rvvotl tii our tovn ut\. It 

‘M Vijif.titntimi'^ ’ ;iu<l hl*> A'^urvA^' th:»l \l caiiv* to ^ 

that ov<‘r u]\ Iho u’Othl Xhv r/ligh'h-'r]v*^:i.l<iny- juc^'^ 

^nvrnu’4 hy lAij:li4i ivtul tiot In* Kotmui Iw. It 

hv hi‘T uonius lor inni'nuucut Urn th(' ^^Tv;int- »>r 
* ^ ' * . r 

rovfil h(m^c\u>hl l*<*cajnr tini54onuc4 into Muu-Uu‘« 

StnU\ II was hu ^vUo [:avr KuglanA :v fotciyu policy 
w’hicli decultsl our couliueulal ivlatiun^ ^of 
huuilrwl year?. Tho imprt‘= ^ which thr porsoualitv 
llHiry IL kit upon his Ihuo meets us w‘luux*vcr vre tun). 
The more clearly wo nmlcrsiand his worh^ the tnorc 
ciuhmn'; tloc^ hh inHuencr. ilkplay it'^cU even upou the 
political conUiclR ami political action of our ow'U 

For sovciUy yeans three iSonnan kin^s had held 
Eughiud in Fuhjection. ^Villiatn the Conqueror, udng 
his douhle portion as conqueror and kin^. had 
lished a royal authority unknoxvn in any other feudal 
country. ^Vi\\iam Bnfus, poorer than his fiuhcr rvhen 
the hoard captured at Winchester and the jdunder of 
the Conquest w‘ere spent., and urged alike hy his 
necessities and his greed, laid the foundation of an 
organized system of finance. Henry I., after his over- 
throw of the haronage, found his absolute jmwer only 
limited by the fact that there w*as no machinery 
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sufficient to put in exercise his boundless personal 
power ; and for its support he built up his wonderful 
administrative system. There no longer existed any 
constitutional check on the royal authority. The Great 
Council still survived as the relic and heir both of the 
English Witenagemot and the Norman Feudal Court. 
But in mattei’s of State its “counsel” was scarcely 
asked or given; its “consent” was yielded as a 
mere matter of form ; no discussion or hesitation 
interrupted the formal and pompous display of final 
submission to the royal will. The Church under its 
Norman bishops, foreign officials trained in the King's 
chapel, was no longer a united national force, as 
it had been in the time of the Saxon Idngs. Tlie 
mass of the people was of no account in politics. The 
trading class scarcely as yet existed. The villeins tied 
to the soil of the manor on which they had been born, 
and shut out from all courts save those of their lord ; 
the inhabitants of the little hamlets that lay along the 
river-courses or in clearings among dense woods, suspicious 
of strangers, isolated by an intense jealousy of all that 
lay beyond their own boundaries or by traditional feuds, 
had no part in the political life of the nation. 

But the ceutnil government had proved in the 
long run too weak to check the growth of feudal 
tendencies. The land was studded ’with fortresses — the 
homes of lords who exercised criminal jurisdiction with- 
out appeal, and who had their private prisons and private 
gallows. Their manor courts, whether they were feudal 
comls established by the new nobilit}" of the Conquest, 
or whether they represented ancient franchises in which 
Norman lords had succeeded to the jurisdiction of earlier 
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vvciv nvirv^ ivnd motv UmuA into mai^ ' 
fctulnl In xho Shunomrt“nt1i^Mn«{‘iv(MtlK^Kn,di4j 

shonff v,'hr) n^c‘*l to prt^Kid'* over tln^ rourt v>*a^ mjiftrol 
hr a Nonnan r^ov/JKK;‘/' ^vl^f> prartir^Hy <1M vho^r. 

or in' v;n- n^ctl to do in Nonnmi<ly, in of 

procedure, pp>of, and jiid^uneiiL Tin’ o!d 
hundred ronris v.lu'ro tlu: prtty cnme=< ha<! 

cmee been judged i»y tlje freein<ui <d the di^tricb laid 
now in ino.^t case< become part ot the Hef of the lord, 
whoi^o newly 'built c;Htie towrn'd over the v/retebed 
bovoU ot hU tenant^ and the pea'-aiil'^ ranu: for j\i-iice 
to ibe ban>n ^ court, and paid their fee.^ to the baroius 
treasury, "i'ho rij:bt of privalo nduage :uble<l to in^ 
wealth, aK t!ie inuhlltulo of retainer.^ bound tf> follow 
them in war added to lii^ power. The baron^^ w'ore 
naturally roiu'ed to a pa^-ion of re-volt when the new 
ndimm^trativc «ysteni threatened to cut them otl* from 
all share in the rights of govonnuenl, which in other 
feudal countries were held to go along witli the ])Os* 
session of land. They hated the “new men'' who 
wero taking their places at the councibboaru ; and they 
rcv'olted against the new onicr which cut them off from 
useful sources of rt*vemie, from unchecked plutider, from 
fines at vrill in their cottrls of hundred and manor, from 
the possibility of rcttirning fancy accounts, and of j)ro* 
fitable farming of the shires ; they were jealous of 
the clcrg)', vdio pla^’-ed so great a part in the adminis- 
tration, and who threatened to surpass them in the 
greatness of ihoir werdth, their towuis and their castles : 
and they only %vaitcd for a favourahie moment to declare 
open Avar on the government of the court 

In this uncertain balance of forces in the State order 
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r<'«%iod uUintatoly <m ilu‘ cljurnctcr of tho king; 

no f^mnior did u ndcr v;}m witlumt t!io son?o 

of govenmnnd than tho \Yio»h‘ ndininimmtion w.is at 
once shat tested to 'l‘lio only sou of Ih nry J. bail 

ponshrd in tlu- wrork of the lll^iir S^hip : and hisdanghtor 
Matilda luul boon sont- to t ton army as a old Id of eiglit 
yeai's old, to become the wife of the Kuipcror Itoury V, 
On his death In 1125 her futlior MiminoiUMl her brick to 
receive the homage of the KngH^li jx-ojih* as heiress of 
the kitigdom. The homage was gi^en with as little 
AvarnUh it wa.s reccivtMh Matilda v/as u more straniiirr 
and a foreigner in hmghuuh and tln^ lulo of a woman 
v.’as re'*ontcd hy tlie baronage. Ihvo yoava labu*, in 
11 2 R, Ilcmy fought by means of a niarnage htit\v<‘On the 
Empress Matilda ami GeotIVey, the sun of Count Fulk 
of Anjou, to secure tlio peace of Norniaml}^ and 
prCA'ide an heir for tlie English throne; and ^fatilda 
nnwilliijgly bent once more to lior father*B will. A 
year after the nnuringo Count Fulk left his Enroi])eau 
dominions for the tlirone of Jerusalem ; and GcoHroy 
entered on the great inheritance whicli had been slowly 
Iniilt up in three imndrecl years, since tho days of tho 
legendar}' Tortulf the Forester. Anjou, ^Mainc, and 
Tourainc alrcad}’ fonned u state whoso power ecjUalied 
that of the French kingdom ; to north and south suc- 
cessive counts had made advances towards winning 
fragments of Britanuy tiiul Poitou ; the Koimau murrlago 
was tho triumphant close of a long struggle with Kor- 
niandy ; but to Fulk was reserved the greatest triumph 
of all, when ho saw his son heir, not only of the Norman 
duchy, but of tho great realm whicli Normandy had won. 

Bub for all this glory, the match was an ill-assorted 
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one, and from first to last circumstances dealt hardly vnih 
the poor young Count. ^Matilda twenty-six, a proud 
ambitious woman ‘‘ndth the nature of a man in the 
frame of a woman.” Her husband was a boy of fifteen. 
Geoffrey the Handsome, called Plantagenet from his love 
of hunting over heath and broom, inherited few of the 
great qualities which had made his race powerful. Like 
his son Henry II. he was always on horseback ; he had 
his son s wonderful memory, his son’s love of disputa- 
tions and law-suits j we catch a glimpse of him studying 
beneath the walls of a beleaguered town the art of siege 
in Yegetius. But the darker sides of Henryks character 
might also he discerned in his father ; genial and seduc- 
tive as he was, he won neither confidence nor lovej 
wife and barons alike feared the silence with which he 
listened unmoved to the bitterest taunts, hut kept them 
treasured and unforgotten for some sure hour of revenge ; 
the fierce Ange\'in temper turned in him to restlessness 
and petulance in the long series of revolts which filled 
his reign with wearisome monotony from the moment* 
when he first rode out to claim his duchy of Normandy, 
and along its southern frontier peasant and churl 
turned out at the sound of the tocsin, and with fork 
and fiail drove the hated Guirribccs ” back over the 
border. Five years after his marriage, in 1133 , his first 
child was bom at Le !Mans. Englishmen saw in the 
grandson of good Queen Maud the direct descendant 
of the old English line of kings of iElfrcd and of Cerdic. 
The name Henry which the boy bore after his grand- 
father marked him as lawful inheritor of the broad 
dominions of Henry L, “the greatest of all kings in the 
memory of ourselves and our fathers ” From his father 
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lie received, ivith the siinianie of Plantagenet by ^vhich ho 
was kno\ni in later tiraes, the inheritance of the Counts 
of Anjou. Through his mother Matilda he claimed all 
rights anti honours that xiertaiued to the Norman dxikes. 

Heir of three ruling hotises, Henry was brought up 
wherever the chances of Avar or rebellion gave oppor- 
tunity, He Avas to knoAv neither home nor country. 
His infancy AA\as spent at Eouen ^^iu the home,’’ as 
Henrj^ L said, “ of his forefather Hollo.” In 1135 his 
gnindfathcr died, and left him, before he Avas 3"et three 
years old, the succession to the English throne But 
Geoffrey" and jMatilda Avere at the moment hard pressed 
by one of their ceaseless Avars. The Chiuch Avas openly 
opposed to the rule of the House of Anjou ; the Noi'man 
baronage on eitlier side of the Avater inherited a long 
tradition of liatred to the AngcAun. Stephen of Blois, 
a son of the Conqueror’s daughter Adela, seized the 
English throne, and claimed the dukedom of Normandy. 
Henry Avas drh'en from Eouen to take refuge in Angers, 
in the great palace of the counts, overlooldng the river 
and the vine-covered hills bejmnd. There he lived in 
one of the most ecclesiastical cities of the day, aheady 
famous for its shrines, its colleges, the saints whose 
tombs lay Anthin its Avails, and the ring of priories and 
churches and abbeys that circled it about. 

The i)olicy of the Norman kings was rudely 
interrupted by the reign of Stephen of Blois. Trembling 
for the safety of his throne, he at first rested on the 
support of the Church and tlie ministers who repre- 
sented Henry’s sj^stem. But sides Avere quickly changed. 
The great churchmen and the ministers Avere soon cast off 
by the ncAv ruler. *^By my Lady St. Mary,” said Eoger 
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of Salisbury, ^vhon lie fummoucd to one of 

Stephen's councils “my heart is unwilling for this 
journey ; for 1 slnill he of as much use m court as is a 
fonl in battle/' The revolution was completed in 1139, 
^^hcn the lung in a mad panic seized and imprisoned 
Ivoger, the leprescTitativc tilihe of Church and ministers. 
^Vith the ruin of linger who for ihii'ty years had been 
head of the government, of his son Uoger the chancel- 
lor, and Ids nephew Nigel the IreasuroT, the ministerial 
system was Titterly de=^lroyed, and the tvhole Church 
was alienated. Stephen sank into the mere puppet of 
the no]>Ies. The Avork of the Exciiofjucr and the Curia 
Kegis almost came to an end, A little monc\" Avas still 
gjitbered into the royal treasury j some judicial business 
seems to have been still ciirricd on, but it only 
amid ovcrwholming difficulties, and oaxv limited dis- 
tricts. Sheriffs Avorc no longer appointed over the 
shires, and the local administration broke doAvn as the 
central government had clone. CiAnl Avar Avas added to 
the confusion of anarchy, ns ^Matilda again and again 
sought to recover her riglit. In 1139 she crossed to 
England, Avhcrc in siege, in battle, in council, in hair- 
breadth escapes from pursuing hosts, from famine, from 
perils of the sea, she shoAA’cd the masterful authority, 
the impetuous daring, the pertinacity which she Imd 
inherited from her Kormau ancestors, Stephen fell 
back on his last resource- — a body of mercenary troops 
from Flanders, — but the Brabanijon troops were bated 
in England as foreigners and as riotous robbers, and 
there Avas no payment for them in the royal treasury. 
The barons were all alike ready to change sides as 
often as the shifting of parties gav'c opportunity to make 
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a gain of dislionoiir ; an oatli to »Stcphcn n’as as easy to 
break as an oath to ^fatilda or to her son. Great dis- 
tricts, especially in the south and middle of England, 
and on the 'Welsh marches, su tiered terribly from war 
and pillage ; all trade was stopped ; great tmets of land 
went out of cultivation ; there was universal famine. 

In 1142 Henry, then nine years old, was brought to 
England with a chosen band of Xornmii and Angevin 
knights ; and while IMatilda licld her rough court at Glou- 
cester as acknowledged sovereign of the lYest, he lived at 
Enstol in the liouso of his uncle, Eoborb of Gloucester, 
the illegitimate son of Heniy I., who was in these 
troubled days still loyal to the cultured traditions of his 
father's court, and a 7 >ealous jiatron of learning. Amid 
all the confusion of a war of pillage and slaughter, sur- 
rounded by half-wild Welsh mercenaries, hy the lawless 
I^orman- Welsh knights, by sa vage Eraban^ons, ho learned 
bis lessons for four years with Iiis cousin, the son of 
Eobert, from Master Matthew, afterwards his chancellor 
and bishop of Angers. As Matilda's prospects grew 
darker in England, Geoffrey recalled Henry in 1147 to 
Anjou ; and the next 3 ^ car he joined his mother iu Kor- 
mand}’', where she had retired after the death of Earl 
Eobert. Tliere was a pause of five years in the civil war; 
hut Stephen's efforts to assert his authority and restore the 
reign of law were almost unavailing. All the country north 
of the Tyne had fallen into the hands of the Scot king ; 
the Earl of Cliester inlcd at his own vrill in the north- 
west; the Earl of Aumale was king beyond tlic Humber. 

With the failure of Matilda’s effort tlie Avliole burden 
of securing his future prospects fell upon Henry him- 
self, then a boy of fifteen. Nor was he slow to accept 
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the charge. A year later, in 1140, he placed himself in 
open opposition to Stephen as claimant to the English 
throne, by visiting the conrt of his grcaUincle, David of 
Scotland, at Carlisle ; he was knighted hy the Scot king, 
and made a compact to yield up to Band the land 
beyond the Tyne when he should himself have won 
the English throne. But he found England cold, in- 
different, ndthout courage ; hi^ most powerful friends 
were dead, and he returned to Normandy to wait for 
better days. Geoffrey was still carrying on the defence 
of the duchy against Stephen’s son Eustace, and his ally, 
the King of France ; and Henry joined his father's army 
till peace was made in 1151. In that 3 'ear he was 
invested %vith Ids mother s heritage, and became at 
eighteen Duke of Normandy ; at nineteen his father’s 
death made him Count of Anjou, Touraine, and IMaine. 

The young Count had visited the court of Paris to 
(}o homage ior Nonnandy and Anjou, and tljere he 
saw the French queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine. Her 
marriage with Lotus YII. had been the crowning success 
of the astute and far-sighted policy of Louis YL ; for 
the do%vry Eleanor had brought to the French crown, 
the great pro^dnee of the South, had doubled the terri- 
tones and the wealth of the struggling little kingdom 
of France. In the Crusade of 1147 she had accom- 
panied king and nobles to the Holy Land as feudal 
head of the forces of Aquitaine ; and had there baffled 
the temper and sagacity of Louis by her political 
intrigues. Sprung of a house which represented to tl\c 
full the licentious temper of the South, she scornfully 
rejected a husband indifferent to love, and ineffective in 
war as in politics. She had ‘‘married a monk and not 
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a Idng,” she said, 'wearied with a superstition that 
showed itself in long fasts of more than monkish 
austerity, and in the humiliating reverence with which 
the Idng would wait for the meanest clerk to pass 
heforo him. In the square-shouldered ruddy 3 ’outh who 
came to receive his fiefs, with his countenance of fire,” 
his vivacious talk and overwhelming energy and scant 
cex’eraoniousness at mass, she saw a man destined by 
fate and chameter to ho in truth a *‘king.” Her 
decision was as swift and practical as that of the keen 
Ange^dn, who was doubtless looking to the southern 
lands so long coveted by his i-ace. A divorce from her 
husband was procured in Alarcli 1152; and two months 
after she was hastilj^, for fear of any hindrance, married 
to the 3 ’oung Count of Anjou, “without the pomp or 
ceremonj" which befitted their rank.” At nineteen, 
therefore, Henry found himself the husband of a vdfe 
about twenty-seven j^ears of age, and the lord, besides ins 
own hereditary lands and his Norman duchy, of Poitou, 
Saintongc, Perigord, Limousin, Angoumois, and Gascon^', 
with claims of suzerainty over Auvergne and Toulouse. 
In a moment the whole balance of forces in Prance had 
changed ; the Pi’cnch dominions were shorn to half their 
size; the most brilliant pros 2 xects that had ever opened be- 
fore the monarchy* were ruined ; and the Count of Anjou 
at one bound became ruler of lands which in extent and 
wealtli were more than double those of his suzerain lord. 

The rise of this groat power to the west was neces- 
sai’i!}’- the absorbing ])olitical question of the day. It 
menaced eveiy potentate in Prance ; and before a month 
was out a ring of foes had gathered round the upstart 
Angevin ruler. The outraged King of France ; Stephen, 
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King of England, and Henry’s rival in the Kormaxi 
duchy; Stephens nephew, tlie Count of Champagne, 
brother of the Count of Blois; the Count of Perchc; 
and Henr}*’s own brother, Geoffrey, were at once united 
by a common ahum ; and their joint attack on Konnandy 
a month after the marriage was but the first step in a 
comprehensive design of depriving the common enemy of 
the whole of his possessions. Henry met the danger with 
all the qualities which mark a great general and a great 
statesman. Cool, untroubled, impotirous, dasliing from 
point to point of danger, so that horses sank and died 
on the road in his desperate marches, ho was ready 
wherever a foe threatened, or a friend prayed help. 
Foreign armies were driven back, rebel nobles crusbed, 
robber castles broken dovrn; Kormand}’ was secured 
and Anjou mastered before the j'eat was out. The 
strife, however, had forced him for the first time into 
open wai' with Stephen, and at twenty Henr)' turned to 
add the English crowm to his dominions. 

Already the glory of success Ining about him ; his 
footsteps were guided by prophecies of Merlin ; portents 
and wonders marked his way. \Ylieii he landed on the 
English shores in January 1153, he turned into a church 
“ to pray for a space, after the manner of soldiers,” at 
the moment w^hen the priest opened the office of ^ the 
mass for that day with the words, “Behold there 
cometh the Lord, the Euler, and the kingdom is in his 
. hand.'’ In his first battle at Malmeshtuy the w'inti^’' 
storm and dridng min which beat in the face of 
Stephen’s troops showed on which side Heaven fought 
As the Idng rode out to the next great fight at ^YaUmg- 
ford, men noted fearfully that he fell three times from his 
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horse. Terror J^prcad among the bavona, who^c interests 
lay altogether in anarchy, a^ the}’ saw the ra])i(l incn'aso 
of Henry’s strength ; and they siaight by a mock com- 
promise to paral3'se the power of both Stei>hen and his 
rival. ^‘Thon arose the baroiis, or rather tlic betrayens 
of England, treating of concord, although they loved 
nothing heUer than disconl i h\il they would not join 
battle, for they desired to exalt neither of the two, lest 
if the one wore overcome the other should he free to 
govern them ; they know that so long as one was in 
awe of the other he could exercise no royal authority 
over them.'’ ITonr}^ sul)dued his nTatli to his political 
sagacity*. Ite agreed to mcot Stephen face to face iit 
Wallingford ; and there, with a branch of the Thames * 
hotween them, they fixed upon terms of peace. Stephen’s 
sou Eustace, however, refused to lay down arms, and 
the war lingered on, Stephen being driven back to the 
casteni counties, while Ileniy held mid-England, In 
August, however, Eustace died suddenly, by the favour 
of God,” said lovers of peace; and Stephen, utterly 
broken in spirit, soon after yielded. 

The strife died out, in fact, through sheer exhaus- 
tion, for years of anarchy and war had broken the 
strength of both sides; and at last “that happened 
which would least he believed, that the division of the 
kingdom was not settled b}*^ the sword.” The only 
body of men who still possessed any public feeling, any 
political sagacitj", or unity of purpose, found its oppor- 
tunity in the general confusion. The English Church, 

“ to whose right it principally belongs to elect the king,” 
as Theobald had once said in words which Gregory YII. 
would have approved, beat down all opposition of the 
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angry noUes; and in iSTovember 1153 Theobald, Arch- 
bishop oi CanterbiiT}’, and Henry oi Blois, Bishop of Whi* 
Chester and brother of Stephen, brought about a final 
compromise. The treaty w'hich had been drami up at 
^Yallingford vras confirmed at MTestminster. Henry 
rvas made the adopted son of Stephen, a sharer of his 
kingdom while he lived, its .h^u when he should die. 

" In the business of the kingdom,’’ the king promised, “I 
will work by the counsel of the duke ; but in the whole 
realm of England, as well in the duke’s part as my owm, 

I will exercise royal justice.” Henr}" did homage and 
sirore fealty to Stephen, w'hiie, as they embraced, “ the 
bystanders burst into tears of joy,” and the nobles, who 
" had stood sullenly aloof from counsel and consent^ took 
oaths of allegiance to both princes. Tor a few months 
Henry remained in England, months marked sus- 
picions and treacheries on all sides. Stephen was 
helpless, the nobles defiant, their strongholds were 
untouched, and the treaty remained practically a dead 
letter. After the discovery of a conspiracy against his 
life supported by Stephen's second son and the Flemish 
troops, Hemy gave up for the moment the hopeless 
task, and left England, But before long Step^hen’s 
death gave the full lordship into his hands. On the 1 9th 
of December 1151 he -was crowned at Winchester lung 
of England- amid the acclamations of crow’ds who had 
already learned to bear him great love and fear,” 

ICing of England, Duke oi Xormandy, Count of 
Anjou, IMaine, and Touraine, Count of Poitou, Duke of 
Aquitaine, sn/orain lord of Britanny, Hcniy' found him- 
self at twenty -one ml or of dominions such as no king 
before him had over dreamed of imitlng. He wws master 
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of 1)0 til sides of tlio English Channel, and by his alliance 
intli his uncle, the Count of Flanders, he had command 
of the French coast from the Scheldt to the Pyrenees, 
Mdiile his claims on Toulouse would cany him to the 
shores of the ^Mediterranean. Ilis subjects told with 
pride how “his empire reached from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Pju’enees there was no monarch save the Emperor 
himself who ruled over such vast domains. But even the 
Emj)eror did not gather under his sway a grouping of 
peoples so strangely divided in race, in tongue, in aims, in 
history. No common tie of custom or of sjTnpathy united 
the unwieldy bundle of states bound together in a com- 
mon subjection ; the men of Aquitaine hated Anjou with 
as intense a bitterness as they hated France ; Angevin 
and Norman had been parted for generations by tradi- 
tional feuds ; the Breton was at war with both i to all 
England was “ another world” — strange in speech, in law, 
and in custom. And to all the subjects of iiis hetero- 
geneous empire Henry himself was a mere foreigner. To 
Gascon or to Breton he was a man of hated race and 
alien speech, just as much as he was to Scot or Welshman; 
he seemed a stranger alike to Angevin and Norman, 
and to *Englishmen he came as a ruler with foreign 
tastes and foreign aims as well as a foreign tongue. 

We see in descriptions of the time the strange rough 
figure of the new king, “ Henry Curtmantel,” as he was 
niclcnamcd from the short Angevin cape which hung on 
Ills shoulders, and marked him out oddly as a foreigner 
amid the English and Norman knights, with their long 
fur-lined cloaks hanging to the ground. The square 
stout form, the hull -nock and broad shoulders, the 
powerful arms and coarse rough hands, the. legs bowed 
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from incessant riding, showed a frame fashioned to an 
extraordinary strength. His head was large and round ; 
his hair red. close-cut for fear of baldness ; his fiery face 
much freckled ; his voice harsh and cracked, Tho-e 
about him saw something lion-like ’’ in his face ; his 
gray eyes, clear *and soft in his peaceful moments, shone 
like fire when he was moved, and few men were brave 
enough to confront him when his face was lighted up 
by rising Avrath, and when his eyes rolled and became 
bloodshot in a paroxysm of passion. His OYCi'powering 
energy found an outlet in \dolcnt pli^^sical exertion. 
“Vfith an immoderate lovo of hunting he led unquiet 
days,*' folloudng the chase over waste and wood and 
mountain * and when he came home at night he was 
never seen to sit down save for supper, but wore out 
his court with walking or standing till' after nightfall, 
even when his own feet and legs were covered with 
sores from incessant exertion. Bitter were the com- 
plaints of his courtiers that there was never au}^ moment 
of rest for himself or his servants ; in war time indeed, 
th&Y grumbled, excessive toil was natural, but time of 
peace ^Yas ill-consumed in continual vigils and labours 
and in incessant travel — one day fohoiving another in 
merciless and intolerable lournejdngs. Henry had 
inherited the qualities of the Ange\dn race — its 
tenacity, its courage,* its endurance, the sagacity that 
was until out impatience, and the emit that was never at 
fault. itli the ruddy face and unwieldy frame of the 
5\onnans other gifts had come to him ; he had their 
sense of strong government and their wisdom ; ho was 
laborious, patient, industrious, politic. He never forgot 
a face he had once seen, nor anything that he heard 
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which .he deemed worthy of remembering ; where he 
once loved he never turned to hate, and where he once 
hated he was never bi'ought to love. Sparing in diet, 
wasting little care on his dress — perhaps the plainest in 
his court, — ^frugal, “ so much as was lawful to a prince, 
he was da^dsh in matters of State or in public affairs* 
A great soldier and general, he was yet an earnest 
striver after peace, hating to refer to the doubtful 
decision of battle that which might be settled b} an}'' 
other means, and stirred always by a gi’eat pity, strange 
in such an age and in such a man, for lives pomed out 
in war. “ He was more tender to dead soldiers than to 
the living,” says a chronicler querulously ; “ and^ found 
far more sorrow in the loss of those who were slain than 
comfort in the love of those who remained. His piti- 
ful temper was early shown in his determination to put 
down the barbarous treatment of shipwrecked sailors. 
Ho abolished the traditions of the cml war by for- 
bidding plunder, and by a resolute fidelity to Ins 
plighted word. In political craft he Avas matchless , ni 
great perils none was gentler than he, hut when t ic 
danger Avas past none was harsher ; and common ta 
])inted that ho Avns a willing breaker of his Avord, deem- 
ing that in the pressure of difficulty it Avas easier to 
repent of Avord than deed, and to render Aain ii sa}nig 
than a fact. »His mother’s teaching, us avo have 
heard, was this : That he should delay all the busi- 
ness of all men; that Avhatcvcr fell into his hands ho 
should retain a long Avhilo and enjoy the fruit o^ it^ an 
keep suspended in, hope thOv^e Avho aspired to It , con 
firming her sentences Avith this cruel parable, y ut a 
haAvk Avith his quarry and ho Avill hunt no more , s ov> 


o 
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it him and then dra'sr it hack and you will over keep 
him tractahle and obedient/ She taught him also that 
he should be frequently in his chamber, rarely in 
public ; that he should give nothing to any one upon 
any testimony but W‘hat he had seen and known ; and 
many other evil things of the same kind. We, indeed, 
adds this good hater of -Matilda, confidently” attributed 
to her teaching eveiy'tlung in which he displeased us/’ 

A Idug o! those days, indeed, was not shielded from 
criticism. He lived altogether in public, with scarcely 
a trace of etiquette or ceremony. When a bishop of 
Lincoln kept Henry waiting for dinner w'hile he per- 
formed a service, the king’s only remedy was to send 
messenger after messenger to urge him to hurry in pity 
to the royal hunger. The first-comer seems to have been 
able to go straight to his presence at any’” hour, w’h ether 
in hall or chapel or sleeping-chamber ; and the king was 
soundly rated by eveiy one who had seen a vision, or 
desired a favour, or felt himself aggrieved in any wayq 
with a Hide plainness of speech which made sorely 
necessary his proverbial patience under such harangues. 
^'Oiir king,” says Walter jMap, “whose power all the 
world fears, , . . does not presume to he haughtyq nor 
speak with a proud tongue, nor exalt himself over any 
man,” The feudal barons of medimval times had, 
indeed, few of the qualities that made the courtiers of 
later days, and Henry, violent as he was, could bear 
much rough counsel and plain reproof, Ho fiattorer 
found favour at his court. His special friends were 
moii of learning or of saintl}’ life. Eager and eloquent 
in talk, his curiosity wa.s boundless. He is said to 
have known all languages from Gaul to the Jordan, 
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though he spoke only French and Latin. Very 
discreet in all business of the kingdom, and a subtle 
finder out of legal puzzles, he had knowledge of 
almost all histories, and ex])erience of all things 
ready to his hand.” Henry was, in fact, learned far 
he3^ond the learning of his da}'. ‘‘The king,” wrote 
Peter of Blois to the Archbishop of Palermo, “has 
always in his hands bows and arrows, swords and 
hunting-spears, save when he is busy in council or over 
his books. For as often as he can get breathing-time 
amid his business cares, he occupies himself with private 
reading, or takes pains in working out some knotty 
question among his clerks. Your king is a good scholar, 
but ours is far better. I Iniow the abilities and accom- 
plishments of both. You know that the King of Sicily 
was my pupil for a year ; you yourself taught him the 
elements of verse-maldng and literary composition ; from 
me he had further and deeper lessons, but as soon as I 
loft the kingdom he throw away his books, and took to 
the eas3’-going ways of the court. But 'with the King 
of England there is school every day, constant conversa- 
tion of the best scholars and discussion of questions.” 

Behind all this amazing actmty, however, lay the 
dark and terrible side of Heurj^’s character. All the 
violent contrasts and contradictions of the age, which 
make it so hard to grasp, were gathered up in his vaned 
heritage ; the half-savage nature which at that time we 
meet with again and again united with the finest intel- 
lectual gifts ; the fierce defiance hom of a time when 
every man had to look solely to his o'wn light hand for 
security of life and limb and earthly regard— a defiance 
caught now and again in the grip of an overwhelming 
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awe beioxe tiae portents of tbe iiwisible world} tbe* 
sudden tnad outbreaks of irresponsible passion wliicli 
still mark certain classes in our own day, but wbicli then 
swept over a violent and undisciplined societ}^. Even 
to bis own time* used as it was to such strange contrasts, 
Henry was a puzzle. 2^1611 saw Ixim diligently attend 
mass every day, and restlesslj" busy himself during the 
most solemn moments in scribbling, in dra^vving pictures, 
in talking to his courtiers, in settling the aSiiirs of 
State ; or heard how he refused confession till forced to 
it by terror in the last extremity of sicloiess, and then 
turned it into a surprising ceremony of apology and self- 
justification. At one time they saw him, conscience- 
smitten at the warning of some seer of visions, sitting 
up through the night amid a tumultuous crowd to avert 
the wrath of Heaven by hastily restoring rights and dues 
which he was said to have unjustly taken, and when the 
dawning light of day brought cooler counsel, swift to 
send the rest of his xauTmuring suitors empty awa}' ; at 
another ho^^dng panicstricken in his chapel before some 
sudden word of ominous prophecy; or as a pilgrim, 
barefoot, with staff in hand; or Inieeling through the 
night before a shrine, with scourgings and fastings and 
tears. His steady sense of order, justice, and govern- 
ment, broken as it was by fits of violent passion, resumed 
its suuy as soon as the storm was over ; but the awful 
UTath which '^ronld suddenly break forth, when the 
king’^s face changed, and he rolled on the ground in a 
paroxysm of madness, seemed to have something of 
diabolic origin. A storj' was told of a demon ancestress of 
the Angevin princes : ^*Erom the devil tliey came, and to 
the devil they will go,*’ said the grim fatalism of the da 3 ^ 



CHAPTER II 


THE AKGEVIN EMPIRE 

The now kingdom 'which Henry had added to his 
dominions in France might well seem to a man of less 
inexhaustible energy to make the task of government im- 
possible. The imperial system of his dreams was 
as recldessly defiant of physical difficulties as it was 
heedless of all the sentiments of national tradition. 
In the two halves of his empire no common political in- 
terest and no common peril could arise ; the histories 
of north and south were carried on apart^ as comj)letely 
as the histories of America and England when they 
vmre apparently united under one king, and Avcre in 
fact utterly soAmrcd h}’' the ocean which defined the 
limits of two worlds. England had little part or 
lot in the histor}^ of Europe. Foreign policy it had 
none; when its kings passed to Rormand}', English 
chroniclers knew nothing of their doings or their wai's. 
Some little trade was carried on with the nearest 
lands across tlic sea, — ^^vith Normand}’", with Flanders, 
or 'vnth Scandinana, — but the country was almost 
■Nvholly agricultural. Feudal in its social structure, 
governed by tradition, TAUtli little movement of inner 
life or contact with the world about it^ its people had 
remained jealous of stiangers, and as yet distinguished 
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from the nations of Europe by a strango immobility 
and “want of sympatby vdtb Ibe intellectual and moral 
movements ai'ound tbem. Sometimes Btrangers visited 
its kings ; sometimes Englisli pilgrims made their vray 
to Home by a dangerous and troublesome journey. But 
even the connection with the Papacy was slight, A 
foreign legate had scarcely ever landed on its shores ; 
hardly any appeals were carried to the Homan Curia ; 
the Church managed its own business after a customary 
fashion which was in harmony with English traditions, 
•which had grown up during centuries of undisturbed 
and separate life. 

On the other side of the Channel Henry ruled over 
a straggling line of loosely compacted states equal in 
extent to almost half of the present France, His long 
line of ill-defended frontier brought bim in contact with 
the lands of the Count of Flanders, one of tlie chief 
military powers of the day ; with the kingdom of France, 
which, after two hundred years of insignificance, was be- 
ginning to assert its sway over the great feudal vassals, 
and preparing to build up a powerful monarchy ; and 
'svitb the Spanish kingdoms which were emerging from 
the first successful effort of the Christian states to throw 
back the power of the Moors. Hormandy and Auvergne 
Avere separated only by a narrow belt of country from 
the Empire, Avhich, under the greatest ruler and warrior 
of the age, Frederick Barbarossa, was extending its power 
over Burgundy, Provence, and Italy. His claims to the 
Over-Iordship of Toulouse gave Henry an interest in the 
affairs of the great Mediterranean power — ^tbe kingdom of 
Sicily 5 and his later attempts on the •territories of the 
Count of ^laurienno brought him into close connection 
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'svith Italian politics. No ruler of his time was forced 
more directly than Henry into the inugo of such inter- 
national politics as wero possible in the then dim and 
inchoate state of European affairs. England, which in 
the mind of the Norman kings had taken the first place, 
fell into the second rank of interests Anth her Angevin 
rulers. Henryks thoughts and hopes and ambitions 
centred in liis continenta.1 domains. Lord of Eouen, of 
Angers, of Bordeaux, master of the sea -coast from 
EJander.s to the Pyrenees, ho seemed to hold in his hand 
the feeble King of Paris and of Orleans, who was still 
without a son to inherit his dignities and lands. The 
balance of power, as of ability and military skill, lay on 
his side ] and, long as the House of Anjou had been the 
bulwark of the French throne, it oven seemed as if the 
time might come peaceably to mount it themselves. Look- 
ing from onr own island at the work which Henr^’^ did, and 
seeing more clearly by the light of later events, we may 
almost forget the Enropeati ruler in the English long. 
But this was far from being the view of his own day. 
In the thirty-five years of his reign little more tlian 
thirteen years were spent in England and over twentj^- 
one in France, Thrice only did ho remain in the king- 
dom as much as two years at a time ] for the most part 
his visits were but for a few months tom from the 
incessant tumult and toil of government abroad ; and 
it was only after long years of battling against invincible 
forces that he at last recognized England as the main 
factor of his policy, and in great crises chose rather to 
act as an English Idng than as the creator of an empire. 

Tlie first year after Henry’s coronation as King of 
England was spent in securing liis newly-won possession. 
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On Christmas Day, 1154, he called together the solemn 
assemhly of prelates, baron and wj<?o men had 

not met for fifteen years. The royal state of the court 
Avas restox'cd ; the gre^it ofiicers of the houscliold 
returned to their posts. The Primate ^vas again set in 
the place he held from early English times as the chief 
adviser of the cro'^'in Tlie nephew of Roger of Salisbury, 
Isigel, Bishop of Ely, %Yas restored to the post of treasurer 
from which Stephen had driven him fifteen yeat^ before. 
Richard de Lucy and the Earl of Leicester were made 
justiciars. One new man was appointed among these 
older officers. Thomas, the son of Gilbert Bechet, was 
born in Chcapside in 1117. His father, a Norman 
merchant who had settled by the Thames, had pros- 
pored in the world ; he had been portreeve of London, 
the predecessor of the modern mayor, and visitors of all 
kinds gathered at Ins house, — ^T^ndon merchants and 
Norman nobles and learned clerks of Ital}' and Gaul. 
His son was first taught by the Augustininn canons of 
Merton Priory, afterwards he attended schools in London, 
and at twenty was sent to Paris for a ycaPs study. 
After his retiim he served in a London office, and as 
clerk to the sherifis he was directly concerned dui'ing the 
time of the chdl war nith the government of the city. 
It was during these years that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury began to form his household into the most 
famous school of learning in England, and .some of his 
chuplams in their Basils to Cheapside had been struck by 
the brilliant talents of the young clerk. At Theobald^s 
request Thomas, then twenty^fonr years old, entered 
the Primate s household, somewhat reluctantl}^ it would 
seem, for he had as yet shown little zeal either for 
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tcHgioii or for Htncl}', IIo wis at once Lronglit into 
the most hrilliiinl circle of that day. Tlio chancellor 
and secretar}^ was John of Siilishuiy, the pupil of 
Abelard, the fnend of St. Bcniard and of Poj)e Adrian 
IV., the first among English men of letters, in whom 
all the learning of the day was sumtued up. AVith 
him were Roger of Pont TEvOque, afterwards arch- 
bishop of York ; John of Cantcrhniy, later arch' 
bishop of Lyons ; Ralph of Sarr, later dean of Reims ; 
and a distinguished group of lesser men ; hut from tlie 
time when Thomas entered the household “there was 
none dearer to the archbishop than lie.” “Slight 
and pale, MUth dark hair, long nose, and straightly- 
featured face, blithe of countenance, keen of thought, 
^^nning and lovable in conversation, frank of speech, 
but slightly stuttering in his talk,'^ he had a singular 
gift of winning affection ; and even from his ^mutli ho 
Was “ a prudent son of the world. It was Theobald who 
had first brought the Canon law to England, and Thomas 
at once received his due training in it, being sent to 
Bologna to stud}* under Gratian, and then to Auxorre. 
He was very quickl}’^ employed in important negotia- 
tions. When in 1152 Stephen sought to have his son 
Eustace anointed Idng, Thomas was sent to Rome, and 
by his skilful plea that the papal claims had not been 
duly recognized in Stophon^s scheme ho induced the 
Pope to forbid the coronation. In lus first political 
act therefore he definitely took his place not only as an 
adherent of the Angevin claim, hut as a resolute asserter 
of papal and ecclesiastical rights. At his return favours 
wci’e poured out upon him. While in the lowest grade 
of orders, not yet a deacon, various livings and pre- 
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hmds fell to liis lot. A fortnight before Stephen's 
death Theobald ordained him deacon, and gave him the 
archdeaconi*y of Canterbury, the hrst place in the 
English Church after the bishops and abbots ; and he 
must have taken part under the Primate in the 'svork of 
governing the idngdom until Henry’s arrival. The arch- 
bishop was above all anxious to secure in the councils of 
the new king the due indiiencc not only of the Church, 
but of the liew school of the canon lawyers who were so 
profoundly modifying the Church. He saw in Thomas 
the fittest instrument to carr}" out Ins plans ; and by his 
influence the archdeacon of Canterbury found himself, a 
week after the coronation of Henry, the king's chancellor. 

Tlmmas was now thirty-eight ; Theobald, Kigel, and 
Leicester ■were all old men, and the 3^oung king of 
tw'enty-two must have seemed a mere boy to his new 
counsellors. The Empress had been left in bTormandy 
to avoid the rerival of old quan'els. Hated in England 
for her proud contempt of the burgher, her scorn of the 
churchman, her insolence to her adherents, she won in 
Xormandy a fairer fame, ns “ a woman of excellent dis- 
position, kind to all, bountiful in almsgiving, the friend 
of religion, of honest life.'' Tlic political activity of 
Queen Eleanor was brought to an abrupt close by her 
marriage. In Henr^' she found a master verj' different 
from Loui*: of France, and her enforced withdraw'al from, 
public affairs during her husband's life contrasts 
strangely, not only w ith her former career, but with the 
energy which, when the heavy yoke was taken off her 
neck, she displayed as an old w'oman of nearly seventy 
during IhcTcigii of.hor son. Henry, in fact, stood alone 
among In? new people. No debt of gratitude, no ties of 
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friondslnp, bound tbc biiig to the lords ^vhoso aims he 
had first learned to kuo^v at Wallingford. The great 
harons who tlironged round him in his court iiad all 
been rebels ; the younger among them had nev’er known 
what order, government^ or loyalty meant. The Church 
was hesitating and timorous. To the people ho was an 
utter stranger, unable even to speak tlicir tongue. But 
from the first Ilcnry took Ins place as absolute master 
and leader, ** A strict regard to justice \vas apparent 
m him, and at the very outset ho bore the appearance 
of a great prince.^' 

The king at once put in force the scheme of reform 
which had been draum up the year before at AValling- 
ford, and of which the jn'ovisioiis have come down to 
ns in phrases drawn from the two soimccs which were 
most familiar to the learned and the vulgar of that 
day, — the Bible, and the prophecies of Merlin, the seer of 
King Arthur. The nobles were to give up all illegal 
rights and estates whicli thej’’ had usurped. The castles 
built by the warring barons w’ere to bo destroyed. The 
^^Ing was to brmg back husbandmen to the desolate fields, 
and to stock pastures and forests and hillsides with cattle 
and deer and sheep. The clcrg}’’ were henceforth to live 
in quiet, not vexed by unaccustomed burdens. Sheriffs 
Were to be restored to the counties, who should do 
justice without corruption, nor persecute any for malice ; 
thieves and robbers were to be hanged ; the armed 
forces were to bo disbanded ; the Icnights were to heat 
their swords into ploughshares, and theix spears into 
pruning-hooks ; the hired Flemish soldiers were to turn 
from the camp to the plough, from tents to workshops, 
there to render as servants tlie obedience they had once 
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demanded as masters. The ^ork -^hich Stephen had 
failed to do ^ras no^ softly accomplished. The Flemish 
mercenaries vanished ‘riike phantoms,” or “like wax 
hefore the fire/’ and their leader, 'Wdiiam of Ypres, the 
lord of Kent turned with weeping to a monasterj^ in his 
ovm land. The feudal lords were forced to give up such 
castles and lands as they had wrongfully usurped ; and 
the newly-created earls were deprived of titles which 
the}' had wning from King or Empress in the civil wars. 

The great nobles of both parties made a last effort at 
resistance. In the north the Count of Aumale ruled 
almost as king. He was of the House of Champagne, 
son of that Count Stephen who had once been set up as 
claimant to the English throne, and near kinsman both 
of Henrj' and of Stephen. He now refused to give up 
Sc.arhorough Castle ; behind him lay the armies of the 
Scot king, and if Aumale’s rebellion were successful the 
whole north raw^t be lost. A rising on the "Welsh border 
marked the terival of the old danger of w'bich Henry 
hira'^elf had had cx])cricnce in the castle of his uncle, 
Kohert of Gloucester, when the Empress and Eobert, 
with bis Welsh connections and alliances, bad dominated 
the whole of the south-west. Hugh Mortimer, lord of 
Wigmorc, Gleohurj', and Bridgenorth, the most power- 
ful lord on the Webh border, and Bogcr, Earl of Here- 
ford and lord of Gloucester, and connected by his mother 
"isith the royal hou~e of Wales, prepared for V'ar. Im- 
mediately after his crowning Hcim' hurried to the north, 
accompanied by Theobald, and forced Aumale to siib- 
misrion. The fear of him fell on the barons. Eogcr 
of Hereford fubmitted, and the earldom of Hereford 
and city of Gloucester ere placed in Henry s liands. 
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The whole force of the kingdom was called out against 
Hugh Mortimer, and Eridgenoith, fortified fifty years 
hefore hy liohert of Eclcsnic, was reduced in July. Tlio 
next 3’^ear William of Warenne, ilic sou of Stejdien, gave 
lip all his castles in England and Xormandy, and the 
power of the House of Blois in the realm was finally 
extinguished. Hugh Ihgod, Earl of Norfolk, was de- 
prived of ids fortresses, and the eastern counties wore 
thus secured as those of the north and west had been. 

The borders of the kingdom were now safe ; its 
woi'st elements of disorder were suppressed ; and the 
bishops and barons had taken an oath of allegiance to 
his son William, and in case of William's death to the 
infant Henry, born in Februar^^ 1155. When Henry 
was called abroad in January 115G, he could safely 
leave the kingdom for a j^’car in the charge of Queen 
Eleanor and of the justiciars. His rctimi was marked 
by a ncNY ttiumpb. The death ef David and the succes- 
sion of his grandson Malcolm, a boy of twelve years old, 
gave opportunity for asserting Ids suzerainty over Scot- 
land, and freeing himself from Ids oath made in 1149 
at Carlisle to grant the land beyond the Tyne to Da\dd 
and his heirs for ever. Malcolm was brought to do 
homage to him at Chester in June 1I5T, and Northum- 
berland and Cumberland into Henry's hands. 

iMalcolm and his successor William followed him in his 
vrars and attelided at his coui’ts, and whatever Henry's 
actual authorit}’* might he, in the eyes of Ids English 
subjects at least he ruled to the farthest bordei-s of 
Scotland. He next turned to the settlement of Wales. 
The cml war had violent!}’ intemipted the peaceful 
processes by which Henry I. sought to bring the Welsh 
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under English The princes of TTnles had practi- 

cally regained their independence, nrhilo the Norman 
lords who had carved out estates for themselves along 
its borders, indignant at Stephen s desertion of them, 
and driven to provide for their own safety, had formed 
alliances hy marriage with the native rulers. Henry 
had, in fact, to reconquer the country, and to p^o^dde 
safeguards against any military union between the feudal 
lords of the border and its hostile princes, Owen 
Gwynneth of the North, and Rhys ap-Gryffyth of the 
South. In 1157 he undertook the first of his three 
expeditions against Wales. His troops, however, unused 
to mountain warfare, had but ill success ; and it was 
only when Henry had secured the castles of Flintshire, 
and gathered a fleet along the coast to stop the importa- 
tion of corn that Owen was driven in August to do 
homage for his land. The next year he penetrated 
into the mountains of South Wales and took hostages 
from its ruler, Rhys-ap-Gryffy th ; “ the honour and glory 
and beauty and invincible strength of the knights; 
Rhys, the pillar and saviour of his country, the harbour 
and defender of the weak, the admiration and terror of 
his enemies, the sole pillar and hope of South Wales.” 

The triumph of the Angevin conqueror was now 
complete. The baronage lay cnxshed at his feet. The 
Church was silent. The royal authority had been 
pushed, at least in name, to the utmost limits of the 
island. The close of this first work of settlement was 
marked by a royal progress between September 1157 
and Janxiar}^ 115S througb the whole length of England 
from Malmesbury to Carlisle. It was the king's first 
visit to the northern shires which he had restored to 
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the English crown; he visited and fortified the most 
important border castles, and then through the bitter 
winter months he journeyed to Yorkshire, the fastnesses 
of the Peak, ITottingham, and the midland and southern 
counties. The progress ended at Worcester on Easter 
Day, 1158. There the king and queen for the last time 
wore their crowns in solemn state before the people. 
A strange ceremony followed. In Worcester Cathedral 
stood the shrine of St. Wulfstan, the last of the English 
bishops, the saint who had preserved the glory of the 
old English Church in the days of the Confessor, and 
carried it on through the troubled time of the Conquest, 
to whoso supernatural resources the Conqueror himself 
had been forced to jdeld, and who had since by ever- 
ready miracle defended his city of Worcester from 
danger. On this shrine the king and queen now laid 
their crowns, with a solemn vow never again to wear 
them. To the people of the West such an act may 
perhaps have seemed a token that Henry came among 
them as Iieir of the English lino of kings, and as 
defender of the English Church and people. 

From England Henr}’’ was called away in August 
1158, by the troubles of his dommions across the sea. 
The power of Anjou had been built up by centuries of 
tyrann3% treason, and greed. Nantes had been robbed 
from Eritanii}", Tours had been wrested from Blois, tlie 
southern borderland from Poitou. A hundred years 
of feud with ]\Iamc could not lightly he forgotten. 
Normandy still cherished the ancient hatred of pirate 
and Frenchman, To the Breton, as to the Norman and 
the Gascon, the nilo of Anjou was a foreign rule ; and 
if the}' must have a foreign ruler, better the King of 
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France than those upstart Counts. Henry held hi^ 
various states too hy vdioliy diircrent titles, and to 
every one of them his right \v*as more or less disputed. 
To add to the couhision, Ms barons in ever}" pro\'inco 
held under him according to different customs and laws 
of feudal tenure ; and many of them, moreover, owed 
a double allegiance, and did homage for part of their 
estates to Henry and for part to the King of France. 
In the general uncertainty as to every question of suc- 
cession, or title, or law, or constitution, or feudal rela- 
tion*^, the aiithority which had been won by the sword 
could be kept only by sheer military force* The rebel* 
lions array of the feudal nobles, eager to spring to arms 
against the new imperial system, could count on the 
help of the great French vassals along the border, 
jealous of their own independence, and ever watching 
the Angevin policy with ^dgilant hostility. And behind 
these priuees oi France stood the Fieuth king, Henry’s 
suzerain lord and his most determined and restless foe, 
from whom the Angevin count had already taken away 
his wife and half his dominions, a foe to whom, however, 
tlirough all the perplexed and intermittent wars of thirty 
years, he was bound by the indissoluble tie of the feudal 
relation, which remained the dominant and authoritative 
fact of the political morality of that day. For twenty 
yeai's to come the two kings, both of them hampered 
by overwhelming difficulties, strove to avoid war each 
after his own fasliion : Henry by money lavishly spent, 
and hy %vary diplomacy; Louis more economically by a 
restless cunning, hy incessant watching of his adversary's 
' weak pobts, by dexterously using the arms of Henry's 
rebellious subjects rather than those of Frenchmen. 
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Henry’s first care 'vvas to secure liis ill-defined and 
ill-defended frontier, and to recover those border 
fortresses which liad been wrested from Geoffre}^ by 
his enemies. In Normandy the Vexin, which was 
the true military frontier between him and France, 
and commanded the road to Paris, had been lost In 
Anjou he had to win bade the castles Avliidi had fallen 
to the House of Blois. His brother Geoffrey, Earl of 
Nantes, was dead, and he must secure his own succession 
to the earldom. Two lival claimants were disputing the 
lordship of Britanny, but Britanny must at all costs bo 
brought into obedience to Henry. There were hostile 
forces in Angoumois, La Marche, Saintonge, and the 
Limousin, which had to be finally destroyed. And 
besides all this, it was necessary to enforce Eleanor’s 
rights over Berri, and her disputed claims to supremacy 
over Toulouse and Auvergne. Every one of these pro- 
jects was at once taken in hand. Henry’s chancellor, 
Thomas Becket, was sent from England in 1158 at the 
head of a splendid embassy to tiic French court, and when 
Hcmy landed in Franco the success of this mission was 
declared. A maniage was arranged between his little 
son Henry, now three 3 "ears old, and Louis’ daughter 
Margaret, aged six months ; and the Yoxin was to be re- 
stored to Nonnand}" as Margaret’s dowiy. The English 
king obtained from Louis tlie right to judge as lord of 
Anjou and seneschal of France between the claimants to 
Britanny ; Ins first entry into that p^o^dnce was with 
full author! t}’' as the ofiicer of France, and the whole 
army of Normandy was summoned to Avranches to en- 
force his judgment. Conan was made Duke of Britanny 
under Henry’s lordship, and Nantes was given uj) into his 
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hands. Ho secured by treaty with the House of Blois the 
fortresses which had fallen into their hands^ and before 
the year was out he thus saw his inheritance in Anjou 
and Normand}*, as he liad before seen his inlicritance in 
England, completely restored. In November he conducted 
the King of France on a magnificent progi'ess through 
Normandy and Britanny, not now as a vassal requiring 
his help, but with all the pomp of an equal king. 

Meanwhile Henry had been preparing an army to 
assert his sovereignt}* over Toulouse — a sovereignty 
which would have carried his dominions to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Rhone. The Count of St. Gilles, to 
whom it had been pledged by a former Dulce of Aqui- 
taine, and who had eighteen years before refused to 
suireader it on Eleanor s first marriage, now resisted the 
claims of lier second husband also ; and he was joined 
by Louis, who under the altered circumstances took a 
different %dew of the legal rights of Eleanoris husband 
to suzerainty. To Prance, indeed, the question was a 
matter of life and death. The success of Henry would 
have left her hemmed in on three sides by the Angevin 
dominions, cut off from the llilediterranean as from the 
Channel, ^vith the lower Rhone in the hands of the 
powerful rival that already held the Seine, the Loire, and 
the Garonne. When, therefore, Henry’s forces occupied 
the passes of the province, and in September 1159 
closed round Toulouse itself, Louis threw himself into 
the city. Henry, profoundly influenced by the feudal 
code of lionour of his day, inheriting the traditional 
lo 3 ’’alty of his house to the French monarcli}’, too saga- 
cious lightly to incur war with France, too politic to 
weaken in the eyes of hk o^vn vassals the authority of 
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feudal laTV', aud possibly mindful of the succession to the 
French throne which might yet ])ass tlirough ^Margaret 
to his sou Hemy, refused to cany on war against tlm 
person of his susccraiu. He bx'oke up the siege in spite of 
the urgent advice of his chancellor Thomas ; and for nearly 
fort}" years the quarrel lingered on with the French 
monarchy, till the question was settled in 1196 by the 
marriage of Heirry's daughter Joanna to Count Raymond 
YI. Thomas, who had proved himself a mighty warrior, 
was left in charge of the newly-conquered Cahors, while 
Henry retuimed to Normandy, and concluded in May a 
temporar}’' peace with Louis, His enemies, however, were 
drawn together b}’* a common fear, and Finance became 
the battle-ground of the rival ambitions of the Houses 
of Blois aud Anjou. Louis allied himself with the three 
brothers of the House of Blois — the Counts of Cham- 
pagne, of Sancerre, and of Blois — by a marriage with 
their sister only a month after the death of his own 
queen in September j and a joint attack was planned upon 
Heniy. His answer was rapid aud decisive. ^Margaret 
was in his keeping, aud he at once married her to his 
son, took the Yexin into his own hands and fortified 
it with castles. His position in fact was so strong that 
he forced his enemies to a truce in June 1161. 

The political complications with which Henry was 
surrounded were still further confused by a new question 
which now arose, and which was to threaten the pe«ac6 of 
Europe for eighteen years. On the death of the English 
Pope, Hadi'ian lY,, on the ist of September 1159, two 
rivals, Alexander IIL and Yictor lY., disputed the see of 
Rome, and the strife between the Empire and the Papacy, 
now nearly one hundred years old, broke out afresh on a 
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far greater scale than in the time of Crrcgory. Frederick 
Barharossa asserted the imperial right of judging between 
the rivals, and declared Victor pope, supported by the 
princes of ^he Empire and by the kings of Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Denmark. Alexander claimed the aid of 
the French king — the traditional defender of the Church 
and protector of the Popes; and after the strife had 
raged for nearly three years, lie fled in 1162 to France. 
In the great schism Henry joined the side of Louis in 
support of Alexander and of the orthodox cause ; the 
tn'o kings met at Choiizy, near Blois, to do honour 
to the Pope ; they walked on either side of Ins horse 
and held bis reins. The meeting marked a great 
triumt)h for Alexander; the union of the Teutonic 
nations against the policy of Pome was to he delayed 
for three centuries and a half. It marked, too, the 
highest point of Henry's success. He had checked tlie 
Emperor's schemes ; he had won the gratitude of both 
Louis and the Pope ; he had defeated the plots of the 
House of Blois, and shown bow easily any alliance 
between France and Champagne might he broken to 
pieces by liis military power and his astute diplomac)^ 
He had rounded olf his dominions ; he had conquered the 
comity of Cahors ; he had recovered the Vexin and the 
border castles of Freteval and Amboise;*the hefs of Wil- 
liam of Boulogne had passed into his hands on William's 
death ; he was master of Kantes and Dol, and lord of 
Britanny ; he had been appointed Protector of Flanders. 

At this moment, indeed, Henry stood only second to 
the Emperor among the princes of Clu-istendom, and 
his aim seems to have been to rival in some sort the 
Empire of the West, and to reign as an over-king, vdfcli 
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subJcings of liis various provinces, and England as one 
of them, around him. He was connected with all the 
great ruling houses. His eldest son was married to 
the daughter of the King of France ; the baby Kichard, 
eighteen mouths old, was betrothed during the war of 
Toulouse to a daughter of the King of Aragon. He 
was himself a distant kinsman of the Emperor. He was 
head of the house of the Norman kings in Sicily. He 
was nearest heir of the kings of Jerusalem. Through 
liis wife he was licad of the lionso of Antioch, and 
claimed to be head of the house of Tripoli. Already 
in these first ycuYS of his reign the glory of the English 
king had been acknowledged by ambassadoi*s from the 
Emperor, from the King of Jemsalem, from Norway, 
from Sweden, from the Moorish kings of Valencia and 
Murcia, bearing the gifts of an Eastern world — gold, 
silk, horses, and camels. England was forced out of 
her old isolation ; her interest in the world without 
WHS suddenly awakened. English scholars thronged 
the foreign universities ; English chroniclers questioned 
travellers, scholars, ambassadors, as to what was passing 
abroad. The influence of English learning and English 
statecraft made itself felt all over Europe. Never, 
perhaps, in all the history of England was there a time 
when Englishmen played so great a part abroad. English 
statesmen and bishops were set over the conduct of 
aftairs in Provence, in Sicily, in Gascony, in Britanny, 
in Novmand3". English archbishops and bishops and 
abbots held some of the highest posts in France, in 
Anjou, in Flanders, in Portugal, in Italy, in SiciI3^ 
Henr}" himself welcomed trained men from Normandy or 
Sicily or wherovci; he could find them, to help in his 
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work of administmtion ; but in England foreigners were 
not greatly welcomed in any place of jiower, and Ins 
court was, with but one or two exceptions, made np of 
men Nvho, of whatever descent they might be, looked 
on themselves as Englishmen, unci bore the impress of 
Engli.di training. The mass of Englishmen meunwdiilc 
looked after their own ufrairs and cared nothing about 
foreign wars fought by Braban^on mercenaries, and fiuid 
for by foreign gold. But if they had nothing to \vln 
from all these wars, were none the less at last 
drawn into the political alliances and sympathies of their 
master. Shut out us she was by her narrow* strip of sea 
from any real conceni in the inovemeiits of the 

continental peoples, England w'us still drugged by the 
policy of lior Angevin ndem into all the complications 
of Etmopean politics. The friendships and the hatreds 
of her Idug settled wdio w*crc to be the allies and wdio 
the foes of Engkand, and practically fixed the course of 
her foreign policy for seven hundred years. A traditional 
sympathy lingered on fmm Homy's da^'S with Germany*, 
Ituly, Sicily, and Spain ; but the connection with Anjou 
forced England into a hostility with Emneo wdiicli had 
no real ground in English feeling or Englisli interests. 
The national hatred took a deeper diameter wdien tlie 
feudal nobles clung to the support of tlie French king 
against the English sovereign and the Englisli peojde ; 
and w’hen the origin of the quaiTel hud long been for- 
gotten, and the causes that first gave it force had ceased 
to exist, the old enmity w*as still handed on from genem- 
tion to generation, and after ha\dng left its mark on the 
political relations of the t\vo countries through seven 
centuries, has not wholly lost its pow’er in oui* oim day. 
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TIIE GOVEUNMENT OF ENGLAND 

Tuk building up of hh migbtj^ empire 'was not the only 
task whicli filled the first j^ears of Henryks reign. Side 
by side with this went on another work of peaceful in- 
ternal administration which wo can but dimly trace in the 
dearth of all written records^ but which was ultimatclj" to 
prove of far greater significance than the imperial schemes 
that in the eyes of his contemiioravies took so much larger 
proportions and sliono with so much brighter lustre. 

The restoration of outward oi der had not been diffi- 
cult, for the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, terrible as it 
was, had only passed over the surface of tlic national 
life and had been vanquished by a single efibrt. But 
the new ruler of England liad to begin his work of 
administration not only amid the tempomy diflicultics 
of a general disorganization, but amid the more perman- 
ent difficulties of a time of transition, when society was 
seeking to oider itself anew in its passage from the 
medireval to the modern world ; and his ^^ctory over 
the most obvious and aggressive forms of disorder was 
the least part of his task. Through all the time of 
anarchy powerful forces had been steadity at work wnth 
which the king had now to reckon. A new temper and 
no'w as])irations had boon kindled by the troubles of the 
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who desired above all things order, and hated above 
ail things the mediteval enemy of order, the feudal 
lord, Mercliant and cultivator and woobgrower found 
better work ready to their hand than lighting, and tlic 
appearance of mercenary soldiers marked everywhere 
tlic dcvelopnicnl of peaceful iiniu^tries. Amid all the 
confusion of civil war the indubtrial activities of the 
country had developed ivith a bewildering nipidity ; 
while knights and barons led tlieir foreign hirelings to 
mutual slaughter, monies and canons were niising tlieir 
religious houses in all the waste places of the land, and 
silent]}' laying the foundations of English enter] wise and 
English commerce. To the gi*cat hod}' of the Benedic- 
tines and the Clnniacs were added in the miildle of the 
twelfth century the Cistercians, who founded their houses 
among the desolate moorlands of Yorkshire in solitaiy 
places Avhich had known no inhabikints since tlic 
Conqueror’s ravages, or among the swamps of Liucoln- 
Jihiro. A hundred and fifteen monasteries were built 
during the nineteen years of Slci»hcu’s rei]^n, more than 
had been founded in the whole previous century; a 
hundred and thirteen were added to these during the 
reign of Henry. In lialf a century sixty-four religious 
houses were built in Yorksliiro and Lincolnshire alone, 
^ronastcry and jn’iory, in wliich the decorated Eoman- 
esque was giving way to the first-pointed architecture, 
towered above the uTctchcd mud -hovels in which 
the whole of the population below the class of barons 
crowded ; their churches were distinguished by the 
rare and novel luxury of glass windows, wliicb, as 
they caught tlie red light of the sotting sun, startled the 
peasant with omens of coming ill. IMultitudes of men 
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(Jesccmtc churchyards, and to encroach on tiie borders 
of royal forests. Tlicy grow fanious for the breeding 
of horse.s according to the exacting taste of tije day, 
learned in the various species of palfreys and sumpter 
lorscs and hniglit^s chargers and hoi'ses for ambling or 
foi' trotting. They thanked Heaven for the “ blessings 
of fatness and fleeces,” as foreign weavers sought their 
''ool and the gold of Flanders was poured into their 
treasure-houses. The same ontorpriso and energy which 
in modern days made England the first manufacturing 
countiy of tlie world was then, in fact, fast pressing her 
fonvard to the place which Australia now holds towards 
modern Europe, — the great wool-growing country, the 
centre from whence the raw material for commerce was 
•supplied. In vain the Church by its canons steadily 
resisted the economic changes of a time when wealtli 
began to gather again and capital found new uses, and 
bitterly ns it declaimed against usury and mortgages, 
angr}" complaints still increased “ that many people lay* 
ing asiclt) business practised usury almost openly.” 

Kor -were the towns behindhand in activity. As 
yot, indeed, the little borouglis were for the most paib 
busy in fighting for the most elementary of liberties — 
for freedom of trade within the to\vn, for permission to 
hold a market, for leaA^e to come and go freely" to some 
g^eat fair, for the right to buy and sell in some neigh- 
bouring borough, for liberty to carry out their own jus- 
tice and regulate the affairs of their town. They were 
buying from the lord, in whose “ demesne ” they la}^ per- 
mission to gather wood in the forest, right of common in 
its pasture, tho commutation of their services in Iiarvesfc- 
liinio for ‘‘ reap-silver,” and of their bondage to the lord's 
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rail! for “multure-penny.” Or thej' were fighting a .sturdy 
battle "svith the king’s justices to presm’e some ancient 
privilege, the right of the borough perhaps to swear 
hy itself.” — thiat is. to a jury of its own — or its freedom 
from the gt* neral custom of “ frank-pledge ” As trade 
advanced commercial bodies grew up iu the boroughs 
and formed themselves into gilds j and these gilds 
gradually drew into their ouu hands the government 
of the town, which in old days had been decided by tlie 
genei*al voice of the whole body of its burghei's — that is, 
of those who held land within its ^Yalls. The English 
borough began, in fact, to resemble the foreign “Com- 
mune.” Gilds of bakers, of weavers, of mercers, of 
fullers, of butchers, goldsmiths, pepperers, clothiers, and 
pilgrims appeared iu London, York, Gloucester, Not- 
tingham, even in little boroughs such as that of St 
Edmunds ; while in distant Cornwall, Totnes, Lid ford, 
.and Bodmin set up their gilds. Uow Henr}' regarded 
the movement it is liard to say. The gilds had to 
pay, every tiling had to pay, to the needy Treasury ; 

hut otherwise they were not inteHered with, and went 
on steadily increasing in power and numbers. 

Prospenty brought wnth it the struggle for suprem- 
acy, and the historj" of nations ' was rehearsed on a 
petty stage, with equal passions if with less glory. A 
thri%dng village or township would begin to cucrcrach 
on the common land of its weaker ncigliTwurs, would 
try to seize some of its lights of pannage in the forests, 
or fishing iu the stream. But its most strenuous cflbrt< 
were given to secure the cxclu'^ivc right of trading- 
Freo trade between village and village in England was 
then, iu fact, as much unknown as fiec trade at this 
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day between tlie countries of modern Europe, Pro- 
ducer, merchant, manufacturer saw in ^‘protection'' his 
only hope of wealth or security. Jealously enclosed 
Avithin its own borders, each borough Avatclicd tlie j^ro- 
gress of its neighbours with anxious suspicion. If one 
of them dared defiantly to set up a right to make 
and sell its oAvn bread and ale, or if it bought a 
charter granting the right to a market, it found itself 
suxTounded by foes. Tlie new marlceb was clearlj^ an 
injury to the rights of a neighbouring abbot or baron 
or town-gild, or it lessened the profits of the “ king's 
market" in some borough on the royal demesne. Then 
began a Avar, half legal, half of lawless violence. 
Perhaps the village came off victorious, and kept its 
new market on condition that it should never change 
the day without a royal order (unless in deference to 
the governing religious feeling of the time, it should 
change it from Sunday to a week-day). Perhaps, on 
the other hand, it saw its charter vanish, and all the 
money it had cost with it, its butchers' and bakers’ 
stalls shattered, its scales carried ofi', its ovens destroyed, 
the “ tumbril " for the correction of fraudulent baker or 
brewer destroyed. Of sucli a strife we liave an instance 
in the fight which the burghers of Wallingford carried 
on with their neighboui's. They first sought to crush 
the rising prosperity of Abingdon by dcclaiing that 
its fair was an illegal innovation, and that in old days 
nothing might bo sold in the tovni save bread and ale. 
Oxford, which had had a long quarrel with Abingdon 
over boatrcargocs and river-tolls, readil}" joined in the 
attack j 'but ultimately by tlic king's judgment Abingdon 
was declax'cd to have laid right to a “ full market^" and 
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Wallingford was discomfited. . A little later its wrath 
>yas kindled afresh by the men of Crowmarsh, who, 
instead of coming to the Wallingford market, actually 
began to make their own bread and ale — by what 
warrant no one knew, said the Wallingford bakers 
and brewers. Crowinarsh held out through the later 
years of Henry’s reign and Eichard’s, had a sore 
struggle under John, and at last under Henry HI. 
saw the officers of justice come down upon them a 
second time, and make a general WTeck of ovens and 
^Humbril/’ while tlie weights were carried off to trium- 
phant Wallingford. 

But if an era of industrial activity had opened, 
the new intellectual impulse of the time was yet more 
striking. Great forces had cverjnvhcre worked together 
under the one name of the Church : the ecclesiastical 
organization which was represented in Rome, in the 
Episcopate, and in the Canon law ; the democratic mon- 
achism ; the intellectual temper with its pursuit of pure 
knowledge ; the religious mystical spint which was 
included in all the rest and yet sejsamte from them. 
But other elements than these were at work in the 
twelfth ccnhiry, — the liteiury and historic movement, 
the legal revival, the new scepticism, the spirit of wide 
imperialism, the romantic impulse. Education had tip to 
this time been wholly luulertnken by the Church. Tim 
work of teaching had been one of tlic main objects of the 
ciithedral ; the school and its chancellor were as essen- 
tial parts of the foundation as dean or precentor. No 
rivals to the cathedral schools existed save those of the 
monasteries ami education naturally T>ore the impre*JS 
given to it in tho^e great institutions ; profane learning 
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was only valued so fixr as it could be used to illustrate 
the Bible, and the ordinary teaching was almost wholly 
founded on foiu* or five authors, who wiote ulicn the 
struggle of tlic Enijiirc against the barbarians was 
almost over, and \vho represented the last efforts of a 
learning which was ready to vanish. The monastic 
libiurics sho^v how narrow was the range of reading. 
The great monastery of Bee liad about fifty hoofe. At 
Canterbury the library of Christ Church, ^Yh^ch a 
century later possessed seven hundred volumes, had at 
this time but a hundred and fifty. Its single Greek 
work was a grammar ; and if it could boast of a copy 
of the Institutes of Justinian, it did not yet possess a 
single book of civil law, nob even Gratian’s Decretiim, 
The ago of Universities, hou'cver, had now begun, and 
English scholars went abroad in numbers to study law 
at Bologna and the Italian universities, or to learn 
philosophy and the arts at Paris, or at some of the less 
costly schools in Gaul On all sides they met with the 
stir of political and religious speculation. Tlie crusades 
and the intercourse with the East had broken do\vn the 
boundaries between Christian and Mohammedan thought; 
the Jews were teaching science and medicine, and had 
jitsb brought from the East the philosophy of Aris- ^ 
totle, France struck the first note of a new literature 
ill her chronicles, her national poems, and the songs 
of her troubadours. All Paris -was ringing with the 
struggle of Abelard and St. Bernard. At its univei-sity 
Peter Lombard was preparing to publish his Sentences^ 
which wore to form the framework for the dogmatic 
theology of couturies to come. Isew theories of liberty 
wore quickened by classical studies which made men 
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familiar with the heroes of Greece and Romo. Abelard^s 
disciple, Arnold of Bresem, was preaching his tlieoiy of 
political and religious freedom ; cml government was 
to return to the old republican forms of ancient Rome, 
and the clergy were to be separated from all secular 
jurisdiction. In Lombardy the growth of wealth, popu- 
lation, and trade, demanded a more developed jurisprud- 
ence, and a new study had sprung up of Roman law. 
Bolognese lawyers lectured on the Pandects of Justinian, 
and by their work the whole legal education of the day 
was transformed ; old prejudices and old traditions lost 
the authority which had long hedged them about, and 
the new code threatened to destroy everywhere the 
imperfect systems of tl)o past witli wln'ch it came in 
contact. The revival of the study of civil law was 
followed by a new scientific stud}^ of Canon law ; and a 
recognized code was for the first time developed, as well 
as a minute system of legal procedure, 'when Gratian 
published in 1151 the Dcar/tim, a great text-book 
of ecclesiastical law. 

Amid all the intellectual activity which surrounded 
the English students abroad it is, carious to note wliat 
they caiTied home with them across the Channel, and 
what they left simply untouched. The zeal for leaiming 
(piickly showed itself in the growth of the Universities. 
As early as 1133 Robert Pulleyn w^as teaching Latin 
at Oxford. In 1149 Archbishop Theobald brought to 
it ^Master Yacarius, a famous Lombard lawyer, who lec- 
tured on the Civil law utitil he was expelled by Stephen, 
half fearful of the new teaching an<l half influenced by 
the pressure of the older and more conservative of tho 
Imglish bishops. There was much of the foreign move- 
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merit, however, which found no place in England. 
Difference of tongue shut out Norman and Englishman 
from the iniluonco of* the new Provencal poetry, and for 
a century to come England owed nothing to the finished 
art of the South. The strij^ of sea whicli hci^t aloof all 
European tumults shut out also the speculations in politics 
and government which were maldng their way abroad. 
Even the religious movement which overran one lialf of 
Franco under the Alhigensos, or that which counted its 
followers and martyrs by multitudes in Flanders never 
crossed the Channel, in spite of the constant intercourse 
between the peoples; and missionaries from Germany 
during the reign of Plonry only succeeded in converting 
one poor woman in England who immediately recanted. 
It was in other directions that the energies of the people 
found their exorcise. If Englishmen were heedless of 
foreign philosophers, they were quick to notice that the 
fruit of the vine liad failed, and forthwith the unheard-of 
novelty of taverns where beer and mead wore sold sprang 
up in Franco, 2‘>rohably by the hel]) of those English 
tmders whose beer was the marvel of Frenchmen. 

It was these now conditions of the national life which 
constituted the real problem of government — a problem 
far more slow and difficult to work out than tiro mere 
suppression of a turbulent baronage. Li the rapid 
movement towards material prosperit}", the energies of 
the peo])le were in all directions breiiking away from 
the channels and limits in which they had been so long 
confined. Pules which had been sufficient for the 
guidance of a simple sociotj'' began to break dorvn under 
the new fulness and complexity of tiie national life, and 
the. simple decisions by which questions of property and 

E 
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pnWic order had been solved in earlier times ^verc no 
longer possible. Moreover, a nev" confusion and un- 
certainty had been brotight into the lav’ in the last 
hundred y cat's by the effort to fuse together Norman 
and English custom. Norman landlord or Norman 
sheriff naturally knew little of English law or custom, 
and his tendency was always to enforce the feudal 
rules which he practised on his Norman estates. In 
course of time it came about that all questions of land- 
tenure and of the relations of classes were regulated hy 
a kind of double system. The Englishman as well as 
the Norman became the ‘‘ man of his lord as in Norman 
law, and was bound hy the duties which this involved. 
On the other hand, the Norman as well as the Englishman 
held his land s\ibject to the customary burdens and rights 
recognized by English law. Both races were thus made 
equal before the law, and no legal distinction was 
recognized between conqueror and conquered* There 
was, however, every clement of confusion and perplexit)^ 
in the theory" and administration of the law itself, in 
the variety of systems which were contending for the 
mastery, and in the inefficiency of the courts in which 
they were applied. English law had groum up out of 
Teutonic custom, into which Boman tradition had been 
slowly filtering through the Dark Ages. Feudal law still 
bore traces of its double origin in the system of tlm 
Teutonic *'coraitatus" and of the Boman “ beneficium/' 
Forest law, which governed the vast extent of the king^s 
domain*^, was bound neither by Norman forms nor by 
English traditions, hut was framed absolutely at the 
king.s will. Canon law had been developed out of 
customs and prccedcnt.s which bad served to regulate 
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the first Christian commnnitics, and whicli had been 
largol}^ lormcd out of the civil law of Home, There 
was a multitude of local customs which varied in ever}' 
hundred and in every manor, and which were preserved 
by tlic jealousy that prevailed between one village and 
another, the strong sense of local life and jurisdiction, 
and the strict adlicrcuce to immemorial traditions. 

These dificrent codes of law Avcrc administered in 
various courts of divers origins. The tenautdu-chief of 
the Iving who was rich enough had his cause carried to 
the King’s Court of barons, where he was tried by his 
peers. The poorer vassals, with the mass of the people, 
sought such justice as was to be had in tlie old English 
courts, the Shire Court held by the sheriff, and, where 
this survived, the Hundred Court summoned by the 
bailiff. The lowest orders of the peasant class, shut out 
from the royal courts, could only plead in questions of 
jiroperty in the manor courts of their lords. The 
governing ])odies of the richer towns were vdiming 
the right to exercise absolute jurisdiction over the 
burghers within their own walls. The Forest courts 
were held by royal officers, who were themselves exempt 
from all jurisdiction save that of the king. And 
under one plea or another all men in the State were 
liable for certain causes to be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the newly - established Church courts. 
This system of conflicting laws was an endless source of 
perplexity. The country was moreover divided into two 
nationalities, who imperfectly understood one another’s 
customary rights ; and it was further broken into various 
classes which stood in different relations to the law. 
Those who had sufiicient property were not only deemed 
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entirely trastworthy themselves, but Averc also considered 
answerable for the men under them ; a second class of 
freeholders held property sufficient to serve as security 
for their own good behaviour, but not sufficient to make 
them pledges for others ; there was a third and lower 
class without property, for whose good conduct tlie law 
required the pledge of some superior. In a state of 
thin^ so complicated, so uncertain and so sliifting, it is 
hard to \mderstand how justice can ever have been 
secured ; nor, indeed, could any general order have been 
preserved, save for the fact that these early courts of 
law, having all sprung out of the same conditions of 
primitive life, and l^eing all more or less influenced and 
so brought to some common likeness by the Roman law, 
did not differ very mateifally in their \new of the relations 
between the subjects of the State, and fundamentalh" 
administered the same justice. Until this time too 
there had been but little legal business to bring before 
the courts. There was pnmtically no commerce ; there 
was little sale of laud ; questions of property were 
defined Avithin \tvy narrow limits ; a mass of contracts, ^ 
hills of exchange, and all the complicated transactions 
which trade brings with it, Avere only he<xinning to be 
knoA^m. As soon, hoAvever, as industry' developed, and 
the needs of a groAring society made thenwelves felt, 
the imperfections of the old order became intolerable. 
The inde methods and savage punishments of the hiAV 
grcAv more and more burdensome as the number of trials 
increased ; and the popular courts AA'cro found to be fast 
breaking ilovra under the Aveight of their oavu ignorance 
and inefficiency. 

The most im^wrtant of these was the Shire Court 
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It still retained its old constitution ; it 2 )rescr\'ed some 
tradition of a tribunal where the king was not the sole 
fountain of justice, and the memory of a law which was 
not the “ king’s law.” It administered the old customary 
English codes, and carried on its business by the old 
procedure. There came to it the lords of the manors 
with their stewards, the abbots and priors of the county 
with, their ofTicei’s, the legal men of the hundreds who 
were qualified by holding proi)crty or by social freedom, 
and from every townshqi the parish priest, with the reeve 
and four men, the smitlis, farmers, millers, carpenters, 
who had been chosen in the little community to represent 
their ncighboui-s ; and along with them stood the pledges, 
the '^nt nesses, the finders of dead bodies, men suspected 
of crime. The court was, in fact, a great public meet- 
ing of the whole county ; there was no rank or order 
Avhich did nob send some of its number to swell the 
confused crowd that stood round the shorifT, The 
criminal was generally put on his trial by accusation of 
an injured neighbour, who, accompanied by his friends, 
swore that he did not bring his charge for hatred, or 
for envy, or for unhiMTul lust of gain. The defendant 
claimed the testimony of his lord, and further proved 
his innocence b}^ a simple or threefold compurgation — 
that is, by tlie oath of a certain number of freemen 
among his neighbours, Avhose property gave them the 
required value in the eye of the law, and who swore 
together as “ compurgators ” that they believed his oath 
of denial to be “ clean and unperjured.” The faith of the 
compurgator was measured b}^ his landed propel ty, and 
the value of the joint-oath which was required depended 
on. a most intricate and baflling set of arithmetical cal- 
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dilations, and difTcred according to tlie kind of crime, 
the I'ank of the criminal, and the umonnt of property 
which was in dispute, besides other differences de- 
pendent on local customs. Witnesses might also he called 
from among neighhouvs who held property and were ac- 
quainted with the facts to which they would ‘‘ dare to 
swear. The final judgment was given hy acclamation 
of the “suitors” of the court — that is, by the owners of 
property and the elected men of the hundreds or town- 
ships ; in other words, by the public opinion of the 
neighbourhood. If the accuscil man were of bad char- 
acter by common re])ort, or if he could find no friends 
to swear in his behalf, “ the oath burst,” and there re- 
mained for him only the ordeal or trial hy battle, which 
he might accept or refuse at his own peril. In the simple 
ordeal he dipped his hand in boiling water to the wrist, 
or earned a bar of redhot iron three paces. If in 
consequence of his lord’s testimony being against him 
the triple ordeal was used, he had to plunge his am 
in water up to the elbow, or to carry the iron for nine 
paces. If he were condemned to the ordeal b}" water, 
his death seems to have been certain, since sinking "was 
the sign of innocence, and if the prisoner floated he was 
put to death as guilty, TIic other alternative, trial by 
battle, which had been introduced by the Xormans, 
extremely unpopular in England ; it told hardly against 
men who were weak or untrained to arms, or against 
the man of humble birth, who was allowed against his 
armed opponent neither horse nor the anus of a knight, 
but simply a leatbcrii jacket, a shield of leather or wood, 
and a stick without knots or points. 

At the beginning of the reign of Henry IL the Shire 
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courts seem to liave been nearly as bad as they could 
be. Scarce!}’’ any attempt had been made, porha])s none 
had till nou’ been greatly needed, to improve a system 
^vhich had groum up in a dim and ruder past. The 
Norman kings, indeed, had introduced into England a 
new method of deciding doubtful questions of iwoperty 
by the “ recognition of sworn witness instead of by the 
English process of compurgation or ordeal. Twelve men, 
who must be freemen and hold property, were chosen 
from the neighbourhood, and as “ jurors ” were sworn to 
state truly what they knew about the question in dispute, 
and the matter was decided according to their uutness 
or ‘^recognition.’* If those who were summoned were 
unacqiiainted with the facts, they were dismissed and 
others called ; if they knew the facts but differed in 
their statement, others were added to their number, 
till twelve at least were found whose testimony agreed 
together. These inquests on oath had been used by 
the Conqueror for fiscal purposes in the drawing up of 
Doomsday Book, From that time special “ writs ’* from 
king or justiciar were occasionally gi-anted, by which 
cases were withdravui from the usual modes of trial in 
the local courts, and were decided by the method of 
recognition, which undoubtedly provided a far better 
chance of jpstice to the suitor, replacing as it did the 
rude appeal to the ordeal or to battle by the sworn 
testimony of the chosen representatives, the good men 
and true, of the neighbourhood. But the custom was 
not yet governed by any positive and inviolable rules, 
and the action of the King’s Court in this respect was 
imperfectly developed, uncertain, and irregular. 

It is scarcely possible, indeed, to estimate the difiicul* 
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ties ill the ivay of justice 'svheii Henr}’’ came to the 
throne. The %y retched freeholders summoned to the 
Shire Court from fann and cattle, from mill or anvil or 
carpenter's hencli, knew ^s'ell the texrors of the Joiirne}*' 
through marsh and fen and forest, the dangei'S of 
flood and torrent, and perhaps of outlawed thief or 
murderer, the privations and hardships of the vruy ; 
and the heavy fines which occur in the king^s rolls for 
nomattendance show how anxiously great numbei*s of 
the suitors avoided joining in the troublesome and thank- 
less business of the court. When tliey reached tlie 
place of. trial a strange medley of business await-cd 
them as questions arose of criminal jurisdiction, of 
feudal tenure, ^of English “sac and soc,” of J^ormau 
francliiscs and Saxon liberties, ndth procedure sometimes 
of the one people, sometimes of the other. The days 
^^^^gged painfully on as, without any help from trained 
lawyers, the “ suitors ” sought to settle iicrplcxed ques- 
tions between opposing claims of national, provincial, 
ecclesiastical, and ciric laws, or made arduous journeys 
to visit the scene of some murder or outi\age, or sought 
for evidence on some difficult problem of fact Erid- 
ence, indeed, was not easy to find when the question in 
dispxite dated perhaps from some time before the ciril 
wai and the suppression of the sheriffs courts, for no 
niitten record was ever kept of the proceedings in court, 
and ev Clothing depended on the memor}’’ of ^ritnesses. 
The difficulties of taking evidence by compurgation 
increased daily* A method wliicli centuries before liad 
been successfully applied to the local crimes of small 
and stationary communities bound together by the 
c osest ties of Idnship and of fellowship in possession 
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of the $;oii, ^vlicu oYcry tniiisuctiou \va5 iiun Itahly 
Iciunvu to llio whole vilhigo or t<.)\viiship, hecuino 
when new social anti iiuiu«:trial catulitions Inul ilestnyoi 
tlic older and f^irnpler modes of life, d'hc procedoro oi 
the courts was antiquated and no longer guided by eon- 
.sistout {Jriueiplcs, Their mode-) of trial wero so cum- 
brous, formal^ and intlexi]>le that it wa^^ scarcely possildc 
to avoid some niimUe techjiical mistake winch might 
invalidate the fmid decision. 

The business of the larger conrt-s, to<i, was for the 
most part- c;\rrlcd on in French under shenlV, (u* hailitV, 
or loul of the manor. Tlie Norman nobles tlid not 
know Latin, they were but gradually learning English ; 
tlie bulk of the lesser clergy perhaps s])oke Latin, but 
did not know Xorman ; tlio poorer people spoke only 
3t*nglis)i ; the clerk who from tins time began to note 
down the j)roceedings of the king's judges in Latin must 
often have been puz/dod by dialect. s of Englidi strange 
to him. AVlicn each side in a trial ehdnicd its own 
customary law, and neither side undcr.stood tlic speech 
of the other, the ])rcsidont of the court had every teinjita- 
lion to 1)0 de.spotic and corrupt, and the interpreter be- 
tween liini and liis suitors became an important person 
who had nmcli inllucnco in deciding what mode of pro- 
cedure was to be followed. The slieritT, often holding a 
hereditary post and fearing therefore no check to his 
despotism, added to tlio Imrdcn of the unhappy free- 
holders hy a custom of Bummoning at his omi fancy 
special courts, and laying heavy fines on those who 
did nob attcjid tlicm. Even when the law was fairly 
administered there was a growing number of cases 
in which the rigid forms of the court actually in- 
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injustice, as questions constantly arose ^rbich lay 
far outside the limits of the old cu«jtomaiy law of the 
Germanic tribes, or of tlic scanty knowdedge of Boxnan 
law which had penetrated into other codes. The men 
of that day looked too often with utter hopelessness to 
the administiution of justice ; there was no peril so 
great in all the dangcr.s that surrounded their lives as 
the peril of the law ; there was no oppression so cruel 
as the oppression wrought by the harsh and rigid forms 
of the courts. From such calamities the miserable and 
despairing victims could look for no help save from the 
miraculous aid of the saints •, and society at that time, 
as indeed it has been known to do in later days, was 
for ever appealing from the iniquit}" of law to God, — to 
a God who protected murderers if they murdered Jews, 
and defended robbers if they plundered usurers, who 
was, indeed, above all law, and was supposed to distri- 
bute a violent and arbitrary justice, answering to the 
vulgar notion of an equity unknown on eartb, 

\Ye catch a glimpse of a trial of the time in the 
stor}" of a certain Ailward, whose neighbour had refused 
to pa}’ a debt which he owed him, Ailward took the 
law into his onm hands, and broke into the house of his 
debtor, who had gone to the tavern and had left his 
door fastened with the lock hanging down outside, and 
his children pla^dng within. Ailward carried off as 
security for his debt the lock, a gimlet, and some tools, 
and a whetstone which hung from the rooL As he 
sanutered home, however, his furious neighbour ovei’- 
took him, having heard from the childrcji wliat had 
been done. Ho snatched the whetstone from Aihvard^s 
hand and dealt him a blow on the head mth it, 
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stabbed him in tlie arm with a knife, and then triumph- 
antly carried him to the house ’which he had robbed, 
and there bound him as “ an open thief ’’ Avith the stolen 
goods upon him. A croAvd gathered round, and an 
evil fellow, one Fulk, the apparitor, an underling of the 
sheriiY employed to summon criminals to the court, 
rcmarlccd that as a thief could not legally be muti- 
lated unless he had taken to the value of a shilling, 
it would be well to add a few articles to the list of 
, stolen goods. Perhaps Ail ward had won ill-fame as a 
creditor, or even, it may be, a money-lender in the 
village, for his neighbours clearly bore him little good- 
will. The crowd readily consented. A few odds and 
ends wore gathered — a bundle of sldns, gowns, linen, 
and an iron tool, — and were laid Ailward’s side ; and 
the next day, \nt\i the bundle hung about his neck, he 
was taken before the sheriff and the knights, who were 
then holding a Shire Court. The matter was thought 
doubtful ; judgment was delayed, and Ailward was 
made fast in Bedford jail for a month, till the next 
count}^ court. There the luckless man sent for a priest of 
the neighbourhood, and confessing his sins from his youth 
up, he was bidden to hope in the prayers of the blessed 
Virgin and of all the saints against the aAvful terrors of 
the law, and received a rod to scoimge himself five times 
daily; while through the gloom si tone the glimmer of 
hope that having been baptized on the vigil of Pentecost, 
Water could not drown him nor fire burn him if he were 
sent to the ordeal. At last the month went b}^ and he 
was again carried to the Shire Coiu't, now at Leighton 
Buzzard. In vain he demanded single combat with 
Fulk, or the ordeal by fire ; Fulk, who had been bribed 
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vritlx an ox, in^^isted on the ordeul of water, so that lie 
should by no means e=>cape. Another montli passed 
in the jail of Bedford before he was given up to be 
examined by the ordeal. Whether he underwent it 
or whether he pleaded guilty when the judges met is 
uncertain, but however this might be, ‘‘ he received the 
melancholy sentence of comiemnation ; and being taken 
to the place of punishment, Ins eyes were pulled out and 
he was mutilated, and his members Averc buried in the 
earth in the presence of a TnuUitude of persons/^ 

Kor was there for the mass of the people any real 
help or secuiity to be found in iua appeal to the suprciuc 
tribunal of the realm where the king sat in co\uicil with 
his ministers. This still remained a tribunal of except 
tional resort to Avhich appeals were rare. There Avas 
one Bichavd Ancsty, who, in these first ycais of Henry's 
reign, desired to prove in the King's Court his right to 
hold a certain property. For five years llichard, his 
brother, and a mAdtitnde of helpci’s, ay ere incc*^santly 
busied in this arduoiis task. The court folIoAvcd the 
king, and the king Aiught bo any u here from Yoi'k to 
the Garonne. The unhappj" suitor might well have 
joined in a complaint once made by a sccrctaiy of 
Henry in search of liis master : “ Solomon saith there 
be three things difiiculb to be found out, and a fourth 
Avhicli may hardly be discovered : the way of an eagle 
in the air ; the Avay of a ship in the sea ; the Avay of a 
serpent on the gi'ouucl ; and the Avay of it man in his 
5 *outli. I can add a fifth : the v:tiy of a king in Eng- 
land " The Avholc business noAv done by post had then 
to he earned on by laborious journc3nngs, in Avliich wc 
hear again and again that horses died oii the road ; if a 
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wlfc were needed from king or queen, if the royal seal 
wci’c required, or a certificate from a bishop, or a letter 
from an archbishop, special messengers posted across 
country ; then the writ must be carried in the same way 
to York, Lincoln, or elsendicre to be examined b^^ some 
famous lawyer, sometimes an Italian learned in the last 
legal fashions of the day ; pcrliaps it was pronounced 
faulty, or it might bo tliat the seal of justiciar or 
archbishop was refused on its return from the law^mr, 
and the same business had to begin all over again ; 
twice messengers had to be sent to Rome, the journey 
each way taking at least forty days of incessant and 
dangerous travelling. 'When at last the appointed day 
for judgment by tlic justiciar came, friends, helpers, and 
witnesses had to be called together in the same laborious 
way, and transported at great cost to the place of trial, 
and there kept waiting till news was brought that the 
plea could not then be heard ; and thus again and 
again the luckless suitor was summoned, each time to a 
different town in England. In evciy town he was 
forced by bis necessities to borrow inone}’' from some 
Jew, who demanded about eighty-seven per cent for the 
loan ; and when at last, as Richard was worn out with the 
delays of justiciars, Henry appeared on the scene, and, 
thanks to our lord the king,’* the land was adjudged 
to the suitor, ho had to mise fresh money to fee the 
lawyers, the bishop’s staff, the officers of the Kiiig^s 
Court, the king’s physicians, the king and queen, 
besides the sums which must bo given to his helpers and 
pleaders. The end of the stoiy leaves him mournfully 
counting uj) a long list of Jewish creditors, who bid fair 
to exhaust the profits of liis new possessions. 
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Such were in brief outline some of the difficulties 
which made order and justice hard to win. Society 
was helpless to protect itself : news spread slowly, the 
communication of thought was difficult, common action 
was imjmssible. Amid all the shifting and half under- 
stood problems of medireval times there was only one 
power to w'hicb men could look to protect them against 
la^^ lessness, and that was the power of the king, 
external restraints were set upon his action; his will 
was \\dthoub contitidiction. The medijEval world with 
fervent faith believed that he was the ver}" spring and 
source of justice. In an age when all about him was 
changing, and when there was no organized machinery 
for the administration of law, the king had himself to 
be judge, lawgiver, soldier, financier, and administrator ; 
the great highways and rivers of the kingdom were in 
*‘his peace;” the greater towns were in his demesne; 
he was guardian of the poor and defender of the trader ; 
he was finance minister in a society where economic 
conditions were rapidly changing ; he represented a 
developed S3'stem of law as opposed to the primitive 
customs of feud and private war; he was the oiily 
arbiter of questions that grew out of the new conflict 
of classes and interests ; he alone could decree law^s at 
his absolute will and pleasure, and could command the 
power to carry out bis decrees; tliere was not even a 
professional law;3’’er who was not in liis court and bound 
to his service. 

Heniy j^aw and tised his opportunity’. Even as 
a yoiitli of twenty-one he assumed absolute control 
in Ins courts with a knowledge and capacity which 
made him fully able to meet trained lawy’crs, such 
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as liis chancellor, Thomas, or his justiciar, Do Lucy. 
Cool, businesslike, and prompt, he set himself to meet 
the vast mass of arrears, the questions of jun’sclic- 
tion and of disputed property, ^vhich had arisen oven 
as far back as tlic time of Henry L, and had gone 
xinsettlcd through the 'vvholc reign of Stephen, to the 
ruin and havoc of the lands in question. Ho examined 
every charter that came before him ; if any was imper- 
feet he was ready to draw one up with liis own liand ; 
he watched cveiy difficult point of law, noted eveiy 
teclmical detail, laid down his own position with brief 
decision. In the uncei’tain and transitional shite of the 
law^ the king’s personal interference laiew scarcely an}" 
limits, and Henry used his power freely. But his 
Unswerving justice never faltered. Gilbert do Baillcul, 
in some claim to propertj", ventured to make light of 
the charter of Henry I., hj which it was held. The 
Icing’s wTath blazed up. ‘‘By the e3"es of God,” he 
cried, “ if you can prove this charter false, it would be 
worth a thousand pounds to me ! If,” he went on, 
“ the monks licre could present such a charter to prove 
their possession of Clarendon, which I love above all 
places, there is no pretence b}" which I could refuse to 
give it up to them !” 

It is hard to realise the amazing physical endurance 
and activity which was needed to do the work of a 
mediaeval king. Henry was never at rest. It w’as only- 
by the most arduous labour, by travel, by readiness of 
access to nil men, by inexhaustible patience in weighing 
complaint and criticism, that he learned how the la%v 
actually vrorked in the remotest corners of his land. He 
was scarcely ever a w’cek in the same place ; his life in 
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England was spent in continual progresses from south 
to north, from cast to -^rest. Tim journcyings by 
rough trackways tlirough ''desert’' and swamp and 
forest, through the bleak moorlands of the Pennine 
Hills, or the thick»*ts and fens that choked the lower 
groumK, proveil indeed a sore trial for the temper of 
his courtiers ; and ])itter were the complaints of the 
hardships that fell to the lot ol the disorderly train 
that swept after the king, the army of secretaries and 
lawyers, the maihclad knights and barons followed by 
their retainers, the arclibishop and his household, bishops 
and abbots and judges and suitors, with the “actors, 
singers, dicers, confectioners, huxters, gamblers, buffoons, 
barbers, who diligently followed the court/' Knights 
and barons and clerks, accustomed to the plenty and 
comfort of palace and castle, found themselves at the 
mercy of every freak of the king's marshals, who on 
the least excuse would roughty thnist them oiit into 
the night from the miserable hut in whicli they sought 
shelter and cut loose their horses' halters, and whose 
hearts were hardly softened by heavy bribes. They were 
often half-staiwed ; if food was to be had at all, it was at 
the best stale fish, sour beer and wine, coarse black bread, 
and meat scarcely eatable, even with the rough api)etitc 
of travellers of that age* blatters were made ten times 
AYorse by Henry's mode of travelling. “ If the king has 
' proclaimed that he intends to stop late in auj" place, 
you may ho sure tliat he will start very early in the 
morning, and with his sudden haste destroy every one's 
Xdans. It often liappens that those who liave let blood 
or taken medicine are obliged at the hariird of their 
lives to follou’. You will see men running about like 
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mad; urging forward their pack-horses, driving their 
waggons into one another, everything in confusion, as if 
hell had broken loose. Whereas, if the king has given out 
that ho vdll start early in the morning, he will certainly 
change his mind, and you may be sure he will snore till 
noon. You vnll see the j)ack -horses drooping under 
their loads, waggons waiting, drivei-s nodding, tradesmen 
iretting, all grumbling at one another. Men hurry to 
ask the loose women and the liquor retailers who follow 
the court when the king will start ; for these are the 
people who know most of the secrets of the court.” 
Sometimes, on the other hand, when the din of the 
camp was silenced for a while in sleep, a sudden message 
from the ro^^al lodging would again set all in commotion. 
A wild clatter of horsemen and footmen would fill the 
darkness. The stout pack-horses, probably borrowed 
from a neighbouring monastery to cany the hea'vy Eolls 
in which state business was chronicled, were hastily 
laden. Eaggage of every kind was slung across the 
backs of horses, or stowed into cumbrous two-wheeled 
waggons made of rough planks, or of laths covered with 
twisted osiers, which had been seized from farmer or 
peasant for the king’s journej^ The forerunners pushed 
on in front to give notice of the king’s anival, and in 
the dim morning hght the motley train of riders at last 
crowded along the nanow trackwaj", followed heanly 
by the waggons dragged by single file of horses, which 
too often foundered in the muddj^ hollows, or half- 
plunged into the torrents through rents and chasms in 
the low, narrow bridges that threatened at every instant 
to crumble away under the sti*ain. But before the 
weary day’s journey was over the king would suddenly 
F 
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change his mind, stop short of the towards which 
all were toiling in hope of food and shelter, and turn 
aside to some spot in the woods where there was 
perhaps a solitary hut and food only for himself : “ And 
I believe, if I dare to say so, that he took delight in 
our distresses/^ groans the poor secretary as he pictnres 
the knights wandering by twos and threes in the 
thickets, separated in the darkness from their foUowei'S, 
and drawing their swords one against another in furious 
strife for the possession of some shelter for which pigs 
would scarcely have quarrelled, Oh, Lord God 
Almighty,” he ends, “turn and convert the hcai't of 
the king from tliis pestilent habit, that he may know 
himself to be but man, and that he may show a royal 
mercy and human compassion to those who are driven 
after him not by ambition but by necessity,” 

But at whatever inconvenience to his courtiers Henry 
carried out his own purposes, and kept pace with the 
enormous mass of business that came to him. In all 
his hurried journeys we see busy royal clerks scribbling 
away at each halt charters, grants, letters patent and 
letters close, the king too fighting, riding, dictating, sign- 
ing, sometimes dating his letters from three places on 
the same day. A travelling Idng such as this was well 
known to all his people. He was no constitutional 
fiction, but a living man; his character, his look and 
presence, his oaths and jests, his wrath, all were noted 
and talked over ; the clironiclcrs who followed his court 
with their gossip and their graver nows spread the 
knowledge of his doings. A new sense of law and jtis- 
ticc grew up under a sovereign who himself journeyed 
through the length and breadth of the land, subduing the 
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unruly, hearing pleas, revising unjust sentences, drawing 
up charters with his own hand, setting the machiner}" of 
government to worfc from end to end of England. 
IMore than this, the king himself had learned to know 
his people. lie had seen for himself the castles of the 
barons, the huts of the peasants, the little callages in 
the clearings ; he had seen the sheriff sitting in the 
shire court, the lord of the manor doing justice in his 
‘Mialhmoot,” tlie bishop and archdeacon dispensing the 
law in the church courts. By his sudden journeys, his 
unexpected movements and rapid change of plans, he 
arrived at the very moment and the very place where 
no one looked for him ; nothing was safe from his 
eye and ear; no false sheriff or rebellious lord could 
be sure when his terrible master might be at his doors. 
Foreigner as the king was, there was soon no Englishman 
who knew the ahairs of his kingdom so well. His pene- 
trating curiosity, his wide experience, his practised 
judgment, rapidly made him one of the most sagacious 
administrators and wisest legislators that ever guided 
England in a very critical moment of her history ; and 
when he finally drew np his system of reform there was 
not a single point of principle in it from w'hicli he or his 
successors found it necessary afterwards to dinw bade 
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Henry began his work of reorganization by taking np 
the work which his grandfather had begun — that of 
replacing the mere arbitrary power of the sovereign by 
a uniform system of administration, and bringing into 
order the various conflicting authorities which had been 
handed down from ancient times, royal courts and manor 
courts, church courts, shire courts, hundred courts, forest 
courts, and local coui’ts in special franchises, vrith all 
their inextricable confusion of law and custom and pro- 
cedure. Under Henry L two courts, the E^tchequa' and 
the Curia had control of all the financial and judicial 
business of the kingdom. The Exchequer filled a far more 
important place in the national life than the Curia Pegis, 
for the power o! the king was simply meiisiued by the 
state of the treasury, when wars began to be fouglit by 
mercenaries, and justice to be administered by paid 
ofTicials. The court had to keep a careful wwteh over 
the prorincial accounts, over the moneys received from 
the king^s domains, and the hues from the local courts. 
It had to regulate changes in the mode of paj^ment as 
the use of money gindually replaced the custom of 
payments in kind It had to watch alterations in the 
ownershT|) and cultivation of land, to modify the settle* 
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Blent of Doomsday Book so as to meet new conditions, 
and to make new distribution of taxes. There was no 
class of questions concerning propert}" in the most remote 
wa}'* which might not bo brought before its judges for 
decision. Twice a year the officers of the royal iionse- 
hold, the Chancellor, Treasurer, two Chamberlains, 
Constable, and Marshal, with a few barons chosen from 
their knowledge of the law, sat A\dth the Justiciar at 
their head, as Barons of the Exchequer ” in the palace 
at Westminster, round the table covered until its 
“ chequered ” cloth from which they took their nanie. 
In one chamber, the Exchequer of Account, the 
“Barons received the reports of the sheriffs from eveiy 
count}’', and fixed the sums to be levied. In a second 
chamber, the Exchequer of Eeceipt, the sheriff or tax- 
farmer paid in his dues and took his receipts. The 
accounts were carefully entered on the treasurer’s roll, 
which Avas called from its shape the Great Roll of the 
Pipe, and Avhich may still bo seen in our Record Office ; 
the chancellor kept a duplicate of this, knoAvn as the 
Roll of the Chancery ; and an officer of the king regis- 
tered in a third Roll matters of any special import' 
ancc. Before the death of Henry I. the vast amount 
and the conqdexity of business in the Exchequer 
Court made it impossible tliat it should any longer bo 
carried on wholly in London. The “ Barons ” began to 
travel as itinerant judges through the country ; as the 
king's special officers they lield courts in the provinces, 
where difficult local questions were tried and decided on 
the spot. So important did the Avork of finance become 
that the study of the Exchequer is in efiect tlic key to 
English history at this time. It Avas not from any 
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philosophic love of good government, but l>ccanse the 
license of outrage would have interrupted the returns of 
the revenue that Henry L claiincd the title of the 
Lion of justice/' It was in great measure from a wish 
to sweep tlio fees of the Church courtsS into the ro3’al 
Hoard that the second Ileniy began tlie strife with 
Bechet in the Constitutions of Clarendon, and the in- 
crease of revenue was the efficient cause of the gi*eat 
reforms of justice which form the glory of liis reign. 
It was the fount of English law and English freedom. 

The Curia Begis was composed of the same great 
officers of the household as those who sat in the 
Exchequer, and of a fevr men chosen by the king 
for their legal learning; but in this court they were 
not known as ** Barons” but as “Justices,*^ and their 
head was the Chief Justice. The Curia Begis dealt 
with legal busines'^, with all causes in which the 
king’s interest was concerned, with appeals from the 
local courts, and from vassals who 'were too strong to 
submit to their arbitration, \nth pleas from wealthy 
barons who had bought the p^^dlege of laying their 
suit before the king, besides all the perplexed questions 
which la}’ far beyond the powers of the customary 
courts, and in which the equitable judgment of the 
king himself was required. In theoiy its powers w’ere 
great, but in practice little business was actually brought 
to it in the time of Henry I, ; the distance of the coiut 
from country’' places, and the expense of caiTying a suit 
to it, would alone have proved an efiectual lunclrance 
to its usefulness, even if the rules by which it w’as 
gtiided had been much more complete and satisfactory 
than they actually were. 


i 
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Tho routine of this system of administration, as well 
as tho mass of business to be done, cfiectiially interfered 
with arbitrary action on tho king’s part, and the regular 
and methodical work of tho oiganized courts gave to 
the people a fair measure of protection against tlic 
tyranny or cainico of the sovereign. But the ro 3 ^al 
power which was given over to justices and barons did 
not pass out of the hands of the king. lie was still 
in theory tho fount of all authority and law, and could, 
whenever he chose, x'esumc the powers that he had 
granted. His control was never relaxed ; and in later 
da3^s we find that while judges on circuit who gave 
unjust judgment were summoned before the Curia 
Begis at Westminster, the judges of tho Curia Eegis 
itself were called for trial before tho king himself in 
his council 

The reorgtanization of those courts was fast completed 
under Henry’s great justiciar, De Lucy, and the chan- 
cellor Tliomas. Tho next few j^ears show an amount 
of work done in every department of government which 
is simply astonishing. The clerks of tho Exchequer 
took up tho accounts and began once more regular 
entries in the Pipe Boll ; plans of taxation were devised 
to fill the empty hoard, and to check tho misery and 
tyranny under which the tax-payers gi‘oaned. The king 
ordered a now coinage which should establish a uniform 
system of money over the whole land. As late as the 
reign of Ilenrj'^ I. the dues were paid in kind, and the 
sheriffs took their receipts for honey, fowls, eggs, corn, 
wax, wool, beer, oxen, dogs, or hawlcs. Wiien, by 
Henry’s orders, all payments were first made in coin to 
tho Exchequer, tho immediate convenience was greats 
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l«ui the <;j[ Uio ibc clintjC*' Ih’^vJIv 

airni««<j (ijn crown. It w.v^ iru|>''>;MMo to nilulu-nit^* flnc'^ 
in kin‘1 ; it n 2 i»i en'^y U* tUn ruin ^slu'ti they Vtcn'^ 

pan! in nnnjry, aiu\ that iu<nvy rccri\(<i )»y ivoipht» 
>Nh»*th< r It urrr t,>in fn>in the royal mititM, or th^ h«‘.il 
coinage-, that had continm-d fiotn the tiino of thcratly 
Lnj:ii>-h k lin’d in or d«drA*'fd tnonoy frotn if to j*rivalc 
inintH of tin* f>aioin. Ho^rr f»f S,di*^bnr\, in fact, xrhen 
pl.ircd at I fie head of tfie Mxche^juer, found a cit'cal dillVt' 
rnre lu*twcrn thr weight and the aelual value of the 
coin rerojvod. 11*' fell back on a Minjdc 0 K|v*dirnt ; 
in many jdaecs then* had !*ocn n provi'^ion old id 
u«i I lornn^^day, which enacted that the monev wcijilo'd out 
for town-ueld dundd if needful be tc'^ted bv rc-mettin;?. 
Tiic treu'jurer extended tbi^ to the \Yhole svftcni of the 
l*iXchcqiii*r, He ordered tfiat :dl money brought to the 
Kxchequer sfionld itself be toMed, and tlic dilTcrenee 
l*ctwoen its weii^ht and real vnlne paid f>y tbc slicnif 
who brought it. "^idie burden thus fell on the connliy, 
for tfic «f!erifF would of cour-^e jirotcct himself as far 
as he could by exacting the same tests on all sums jvaid 
to him. If the jiound 'was worth but ten sliillings in the 
market, no doubt the shcrifi* only took ft for ten Uul* 
lings in hb court. Practically each tax, cacli duo, imist 
have been at least doubled, and the shcnlF himself was 
at the mercy of the Exchequer monovci^s. There w*as 
hut one vay to remedy the evil, hy securing the purity 
of the coin, and twice during his reign Henry made this 
Ins special care. 

In the ab<^cnco of records we can only dimly Inmc 
tie of legal reform which teas carried out by 

Henry 5 legal oflicers; but it is plain that before 1164 
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certain jinrl alroadj' )>cori fally estab- 

b’sliC’cL A new and olabomto i^y.^tem of rules .neeui.s 
FTadualiy to have !»cou drawn up for the gui<lanco of 
the justiecK who sat in t])o C'uria Kegi?; and a new 
>^et of legal X'oinedie? in course of tinio made the cliniu'Cft 
of ju.stice in thin court greater (haTi in any otlier court 
of the reahu. The Otrai an edict wJio.se date 

1^? uncertain, hut whicli was jU'ohaJdy issued during 
the first years of hfs ivtgu, developed and set in full 
wording order (he iiujierfect s^^toni of ''recognition'^ 
cstahlislicd hy the Norman kings. Henceforth the 
man, who^o right to his freehold was disjuited, need 
hut apjdy to the Curia Kegis to issue an order that all 
proceedings in the local courts should he stojxped until 
the ^'recognition'^ of twelve clioscn men had decided 
wijo was the nghtful owner according to the common 
knowledge of the district, and I lie barbarous foreign 
custom of settling the matter by combat was (lone 
away with. Under tlic new system the Cima i^egis 
cveiAuaUy became the recogni;ccd court of appeal for 
the Avbole kingdom. So great a mass of business was 
dmwn under its control that tho king and his regular 
ministers could no longer sufllcc for tho work, and zmxr 
judges had to be added to t)io former stafT ; and at last 
the ])ositions of the two cliicf courts of the kingdom 
wore reversed, and tlic King's Court took the foremost 
place in the amount and importance of its business. 

The same system of trial by sworn witnesses was also 
gradually extended to the local courts. By tho now- 
liisliioncd royal system tlio legal men of hundreds and 
townships, tlio knights and freeholders, were ordered to 
search out the criminals of their district, and "present” 
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l,on. for trial .t 

fasluon of tlie ‘ grand Jttry witness, to 

times tlie jurors had ,l,,nvcter, to 

declare what they knew o ^grtain hani, 

say if stolen goods had been dm , , j j By a 

to testify to a coat by a patch on tke ^ 
slow series of changes ” and of 

the “W men" of the Junes of piosentm ^ 

.■recognition” were gradually jUive 

to an ancient time . j- r» j 4- f>io oreat 

God, and as you shall answer to God at 
of jUgment, yon will truth say and no toth 
in so far as you are to pass on Uus assize. 

The proNuncial administration w. -dministra- 

Oder. V « look ”P ,,t” Court 

tiou oi fc >l.te «»•! 3u<i8» frt” ‘I"; I., 

iruvcllrf, u.th.1- W dune .u to .™ 
tbrongli tlie land. The ivorat fears 
were justified. They were disabled by one b • 
anotber. Their political humiliation 
heirs of the great lords who had foUowed the 
and who with their vast estates in i orm. their 

England had inherited the an'ogant pretensions 
lathers, found themselves of little u^j,„er 

national councils. The mercenary they 

at their disposal. The sources of wealth whwl 
had found in plunder and in private coinage 
off. Their rights of jurisdiction were curtai 
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final Wow was struck at their military power b}' tiic 
adoption of scutage. In the Welsh campaign of 1157 
Henry opened In’s military reforms by introducing a sys- 
tem new to England in the foniiation of his army. Every 
two knights bound to service were ordered to furnisii in 
their place one knight who should remain with the 
Icing's arm}" as long us he required. It was the first 
step towaixls getting rid of the cumbrous machinery of 
tlie feudal array, and scciudng an efficient and munage- 
ahlc force whicli should bo absolutely at the king’.s con- 
trol. In the war of Toulouse in 1159 the problem was 
for the first time raised as to the obligation of feudal 
vassals to foreign service, and Homy gladly seized the 
opportunity to carry out his plan yet more fully. Tlie 
chief vassals who wore unwilling to join the amy were 
allowed to pay a fixed tax or “ scutage instead of giving 
their personal service. Homy, the chroniclers tell us, 
careful of his pcople^s prosperity, was anxious not to 
annoy tlie knights throughout the country’', nor the men 
of the rising towns, nor the body of yeomen, by dragging 
them to foreign war against their will ; at the same time 
he himself profited greatly by the change. The new 
sj'stem broke up the old feudal arra}^ and sot the king 
at the head of something like a standing army paid by 
the taxes of the barons. 

Henry liad, indeed, won a signal victory over feudal- 
ism. But feudalism had no roots on English soil ; it 
was forced to borrow Bnvban9ons, and to work by means 
alien to the whole feudal tradition and system, and 
Henry had easily overthrown the bai'onage by the hel]) 
of the Church. But in the process the ecclesiastical 
party had learned to Icnow its strength, and the king 
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had to meet a more formidable resistance to his ivill 
'vvhen, instead of a lawless baronage, he was confronted 
by the Church with its mighty organization, always 
vigilant and menacing. The clergy had from the first 
looked ^^'ith a very jealous eye on his projects. A 
sharp quarrel as to the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts had early ansen between Henry and Archbishop 
Theobald, but the matter had been compromised for a 
time. Thomas liad taken office pledged to defend 
ecclesiastical interests, and he was so far true to his 
pledge, that while he was chancellor he put an end to 
the abuse of keeping bishoprics and abbeys vacant. He 
had, however, as was said at the time, “put off the 
deacon to put on the chancellor ; and in an ecclesiastical 
trial which took place soon after Henry’s cro^vning, 
he appears as an energetic exponent of the king’s legal 
views. A dispute had raged for years as to the jurfs- 
diction of the bishops of Chicliester over the abbots 
of Battle, On Henry’s accession Bishop Hilary of 
Chichester vigorously renewed the struggle, and a gi'cat 
trial was held in jMay 1157 to decide the matlen 
Hilary failing after much discussion to effect a com- 
promise, emphatically and solemnly declared in words 
such as Henry was to hear a few years later from 
another month, that there were two powers, secular and 
spiritual, and that the secular authorit}' could not inter* 
fere with the spiritual jurisdiction, or depose «any bishop 
or ecclesiastic without leave from Borne, “ True 
enough, he cannot he * deposed,’ ” cried the young king, 
“but by a shove like this he may be clean thnist out!” 
and he suited the action to the words. A laugh I’an 
round the assembly at tlie lung’s jest ; hut Hilary, 
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talcing no notice of tho *lnnt, went on to urge that no 
la^T^nan, not oven tlie Icing, could by the law of Rome 
confer ecclesiastical dignitj’ or exemptions without the 
Pope’s Ic^avc and confirmation. “^Vhat next!” broke 
in Heniy angril}’', “yon think with your practised 
cunning to set yourself up against tlio authority of my 
kingly prerogative granted me by God Himself! I 
command you by the allegiance have sworn to keep 
Antlun proper bounds language against my crown and 
dignity !” A general clamour rose against the prelate, 
and the chancellor, louder than tho rest, talked of the 
bishoifs oath of fealty to the king, and warned him to 
take heed to himself. Hilary, seeing himself thus 
heset^ obsequiously declared that he Ijad no wish to 
take aught from tho kingly honour and dignit)^ which 
he had always bent every efibrt to magnify and increase ; 
but Henry bluntly retorted that it was plain to all that 
his honour and dignity would bo S2)ecdily removed far 
from him by the fair and deceitful talk of tliose who 
would annul his just prerogatives. The bishop could 
not find a single friend. Chancellor and justiciar and 
constable rivalled one another in taunts and sharp 
phrases. When he •went on to urge the revision of the 
Conqueror’s chartei; to Battle by the archbishop, and 
to appeal to ecclesiastical custom, Henry’s wrath rose 
again. “A wmnderful and marvellous thing truly is 
this we hear, that the charters, forsooth, of my kingly 
predecessors, confirmed by the prerogative of the Crowm 
of England, and -sritnessed by the magnates, should bo 
deemed beyond our powers by you, my lord bishop. 
God forbid, God forbid, that in m3" kingdom what is 
decreed by me at the instance of reason, and with 
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the advice of my archbishops, bishops, and ])arons, 
should be liable to the censure of you and such as 
yout^" He broke short discussion by declaring that 
the question belonged to liim alone to settle. The 
chancellor, in a long argument, crushed the already 
humbled bishop, and raised the king's anger to its 
utino'^t pitch by dmvnng attention to the fact that 
Hilary had appealed to Eome to the contempt of the 
royal dignity. The king, his countenance changed vnth 
fury, turned passionately to the bishop, 'ivho tremblingly 
swore, while Archbishop Theobald crossed himself in 
amazement at the audacious perjury, that it was the 
abbot who had got the bull of which Thomas com- 
plained. Theobald entreated that the matter might bo 
settled according to Canon law, but this the king 
promptly refused. Finally was forced to com- 

plete submission, and the archbishop prayed that he 
might be pardoned for any imprudent words lie liad 
used against the king's majesty, Henry was ever ready 
to yield everjdhing in form when once he had got his 
own wa3% ** Hot he answered, do I now give 

liim the kiss of peace, but if his sins were a hundredfold, 
I would forgive them all for j'our prayers and for tlie 
love I hear him and bishop and abbot and justiciar, 
all by the king's orders, joined in the kiss of peacc- 
But no kiss of peace given at Henry’s orders could 
turn away the rising WTvath of the Church. A general 
feeling of danger was in the air, and both sides, in pre- 
paring for the inevitable future, chose the same man to 
fight their battle, — ^Thomas, the disciple and secretary 
of Theobald, Thomas, the minister of the king's reforms. 
The young king had turned with passionate affection to 
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his ’brilliant chancellor. In hall, in church, in council- 
chamber, on hoi'seback, he u’as never separated from his 
friend. Thomas, like his master, was always read}" for 
hunting, or for hawking, or for a game of chess. He 
was 'svilling, too, to save the king the cost and burden 
of entertainment and dis 2 >lay. He was careful to magnify 
his office. Ho held a splendid court, where Henry’s 
son and a train of 3^oung nobles Avere broiight up to 
knightly accomplishments. He Avas dressed in scarlet 
and fims, and his clotlies Avere Avoven Avith gold. His 
table Avas covered Avith gold and sih^er plate, and his 
servants had orders to buy the most costly provisions 
in the shops for cooked meat, Avhich Avere then the glory 
of the city. His household was the talk of London. The 
Idng himself, emdous to see hoAV tilings Ai^ont on, Ai’ould 
sometimes come on horseback to Avatch the chancellor 
sitting at meat, or, bow in hand, Avould turn in on his 
way from hunting, and, AMulting over the table, AA^ould 
sit doAAm and eat Avith him. Henry lavished gifts on 
him, so that accotding to one of his chroniclers, “when 
ho might have had all the churches and castles of the 
kingdom if he chose -since there aa’cs none to deny him, 
yet the greatness of his soul conquered his ambition ; 
ho magnanimously disdained to take the poorer benefices, 
and required onty the great things — the provostship of 
Beverley, the deanery at Hastings, the Tower of London 
Avith the sorAuce of the soldiers belonging to it, the 
castle of Eye Avith 140 soldiers, and that of Berlchamp- 
stcad.’’ Hor Avas the king’s favour misplaced, for 
Tiiomas AA"as an excellent servant. Business was rapidly 
despatched by him ; and Henry found himself relieved 
of the most irksome part of his work. The chan- 
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ceilor surrounded lifrnseIC hy aWc mcn^ looking even 
as far as Gaul for })Oor Englishmen ^yho u'cre distin- 
guished for their talent ; ilfty-iwo clerks v'crc em- 
ployed under him in the Chancery, As ho grew 
more and more important to his master, unlimited 
po Wei'S were put in his hand. There arc even entries 
hi the Pipe Roll of pardons issue<l hy )iim, the first 
instance of such a right ever used hy any save king or 
queen. It was s-aid that those who liad the kings 
favour might count it as a vain thing, UTilcss they had 
also the friendship of tlio chancellor. ^‘Thc king's 
dominions, which reach from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Pyreneos, ho put into your power, and in tliis alone was 
any man thought happy, that he should find favour in 
your eyes,” nms a letter written afterwards to Thomas. 

To complete the king's schemers, however, one dignity 
yet remained to he conferred on Thomas. He was 
eager, in riew of his ]»roposed recon stiiict ion of Church 
and State, to adopt the Imperial system of a chancellor- 
archbishop. The difficulties in the way were great, 
for ancient custom limited the technical supremacy 
of the king's ^rill in the choice of the Primate. No 
archbishop since the Conquest Iiad been chosen for other 
reasons tlian those of piet}" and learning ; no secular 
primate had been appointed since Stigand, and before 
Stigaud there had never been one at all ; no deacon had 
ever been chosen for this high office ; and never had a 
kings officer been made arebbishop, however common it 
may have befen to put chancellor or treasurer in less im- 
portant secs. Amid the anxiety and questioning which 
followed the death of Theobald in 1161 , Thomas 
himself clearly saw the parting of the ways ; “ Wlio- 
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over is made archbishop/' he said, ‘‘must quickly 
give olTenco to God or to the king.’' Henry alone 
know no licsitafion. Fi’osh from his triumphs abroad, 
master of his great empire, clear and decided in ln*s 
projects for the ordering of his dominions, eager with 
the force and determinatiou of twenty-eight years, 
recognizing no checlc to his imperious Avill and the 
dictates of his friendship, he chose Thomas as arch- 
bishoi), “Matilda dissuading, tlm kingdom protesting, 
the whole Church sighing and groaning.” The king, 
who was then in France, sent his envoy, Kichard de 
Lucy, to Canterbury to press the essential problem 
home in plain words; “If,” ho said, “the king and 
the archbishop are joined together in affection, the 
state of the Church will still be quiet and happy ; but if 
the thing should fall out otherwise, what strife may come 
from it, wliat difliculties and tumults, Avhat loss and 
peril to souls, I cannot hide from you.” The argiiment 
prevailed, and in London, in the presence of the king’s 
little son Hcni% then seven years old, Thomas was 
chosen archbishop, “ the multitude acclaiming udth the 
voice of God and not of man.” The deacon-chancellor 
was ordained priest on the 2d of June 1162, and the next 
day consecrated archbishop b}" Henry of Winchester, 
Two months later John of Salishuiy brought him the 
pall from Pope Alexander at ]\Iontpellier, and for the first 
time since the Norman Conqiiest, a man born on English 
soil was set at the head of the English Church. 


a 
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In Jamwy of 1163 Henry once more landed 
in England. His absence of four and a bnlf yearn bad 
given time for dangers and alarms to spring up in the 
balf'Settled realm. Mysterious prophecies passed from 
mouth to mouth that the Idng would never be seen in 
the island again, and even Theobald, before his death in 
1161, had sent urgent entreaties for his return. The 
long had, in fact, during the first eight years of bis rule 
been mainly occupied in building up las empire, and pro- 
viding for its defence against external dangers. He bad 
only twice visited the kingdom, each time for little more 
than a year. He was now, however, prepared to take 
the work of administration seriously in band. In the 
next eighteen years, from 1103 to 1180, be landed on 
its shores seven times, and spent altogether eight years 
in the countr 3 % Once he was busied with the conquest 
of Ireland ; one visit of a month was spent in crushing 
a dangerous rebellion ; but -with these two exceptions 
every coming of the king was marked h}" the carrpng 
out of some great administrative reform. In his half- 
compacted empire order Avas still onl}’ maintained by 
his actual prc'^cnce and the sheer force of his personal 
authority, as he hurried from country to country to 
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quell a rising in Gascony or a revolt in Galloway, to 
wage war in Wales, to finisli the conquest of Britanny 
or of Ireland, to order tho administration of Poitou or 
Normandy, But in tlie svdft and terrible progresses of 
a king who visited the shires to north and soiith and 
west in the intervals of foreign war, a long senes of 
experiments as to the best forms of internal government 
was ceaselessly caiTicd out, and the new* administration 
securely estahlished. 

Henry, hoAvevev, Avas at once met by a difficulty un- 
]cnow*n to earlier days. The system which the Conqueror 
had established of separate courts for secular and ecclesi- 
astical business had utterly broken dowm for purposes 
of justice. Until the reign of Stephen much of the 
business of the bishops was done in tho coimts of the 
hundred and the shire. The Church courts also had at 
first been guided by tho customary laiv and traditions 
of the early English Church, Avhicli had growm up along 
Avith the secular laAvs and had a distinctly national 
character. So long, indeed, as the canon laAv remained 
someAvhat vague, and the Church courts incomplete, 
they could work peaceably side by side A\nth tho lay 
courts ; but Avith the development of ecclesiastical law 
in the middle of the tAvelfth century, it Avas inevitable 
that difficulties should spring up. Tho boundaries of 
cml and ecclesiastical laAV Avere Avholly uncertain, the 
scientific study of laAv had hardly begun, and there AA*as 
much debatable ground Avliich miglit be Avon bj^ the 
most arrogant or the most skilful of the combatants. 
Every brawd of a few noisy lads in the Oxford streets 
or at tho gates of some cathedral or monastic school 
Avas enough to Idndle the strife as to the jurisdiction 
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of Churcli or St^ate vrhich sliook niedii'Bval society to its 
foundation. 

The Church courts not only had jurisdiction over 
the whole clencal order, hut exercised wide powers 
even over the laity. To them alone belonged the right to 
enforce spiritual penalties, to deal T^dth cases of oaths, 
promises, anything in which a man's faith was pledged j 
to decide as to the property of intestates, to pronounce 
in every case of inheritance whether tlie heir was legiti* 
mate, to declare the law as to wills and marriage. 
Administering as they did an enlightened system of 
law. they profited by the new prosperity of the country, 
and the judicial and 2>ccuniary disputes which came to 
them had never been so abundant as now. Heniy was 
keenly alive to the fact that the archdeacons’ courts 
now levied every year by their fines more money than 
the whole revenue of the crown. Young archdeacons 
were sent abroad to be taught the Koman law, and 
returned to preside over the newly^establishcd arch- 
deacons' courts; elerg}* who sought high office were 
bound to study before all things, even before thcolog}', 
the civil and canon law. The new rule^, however, were 
as yet incomplete and imperfectly understood in Eng- 
land; the Ciuirch coiuts were ^rithout the power to 
put them in force ; the procedure was luirried and iire- 
gtdar; the judges w'cre often ill-trained, and unfit to 
deal with the mass of legal business which “was suddenly 
thrown on them; the ecclesiastical autliorities them- 
selves shnink from defiling the priesthood by contact 
with all this legal and secular business, and kept the 
archdeacons in deacons’ orders ; the more religious 
clergy <jucnioned whether for an archdeacon salvation 
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were possible. In the eight years of Iloiuy’s rule one 
liuudrcd murders had been committed b}’' dorks ^vho 
had escaped all punishment save the light sentences 
of fine and imprisonment inflicted by their own courts, 
and Homy bitterly complained that a reader or an 
acolyte might slay a man, however illustrious, and suffer 
nothing save the loss of his orders. 

Since the ])0ginning of Henry's reign, too, there had 
been an enormous increase of appeals to Homo, Ques- 
tions quite apart from faith or morals, and that mostly 
concerned property, wore referred for decision to a 
foreign court. The great monasteries were exempted 
from cpiscojial control and placed directly under the 
Pope ; they adopted the customs and laws which found 
favour at Home j they upheld the system of appeals, in 
which their wealth and influence gave them formidable 
advantages. The English Church was no longer as in 
earlier times distinct from the rest of Christendom, but 
was brought directly under Homan influence. Tlic 
clergy were more and more sepai’atcd from their lay 
fellow citizens ; their rights and duties were determined 
on different principles; they were governed by their 
own officers and judged by their own laws, and tried in 
their own courts ; they looked for their supremo tribunal 
of appeal not to the King's Court, but to Home ; they 
became, in fact, practicalty freed from the common law. 

Ko king, and Henry least of all, could watch uii' 
moved the first great body which threatened to stand 
wholly outside the law of the laud ; and the ecclesiastical 
pretensions of the time were perhaps well matched b}’' 
the pretensions of the State. The king had prepared 
for the coming conflict by’ a characteristic act of liigh- 
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handed imperiousness in the election of the chancelloi'* 
archbishop to carry ont his polic}'. But all such 
schemes of imperative despotism were vain. No soono^ 
was Thomas consecrated than it becamo plain that his 
ecclesiastical training would carry the day against the 
inflnence of Heniy. As rapidly as he had “thrown 
off the deacon ” to become the chancellor, so he no''" 
went through the sliarper change of throwing off the 
chancellor to, become the archbishop. Tl'ith keen 
political sagacity he at once sought the moral support 
of the religious part}" who had so vehemently condemned 
his appointment The gorgeous ostentation of his old 
life gave way to an equally elaborate scheme of saintli- 
ness. He threw away with tears his splendid dress to 
])ut on sackcloth and the black cloak of the inonlc His 
table was still covered with gold and silver dishes and 
with costh^ meats, but the hall was now crowded wit^ 
the poor and needy, and at his own side sat only the most 
learned and holy among the monks ami clergy. Forty 
clerks “ most Icoi-ncd in the law formed his household* 
He visited the sick in the infirmary, and washed tho 
feet of thirteen poor men daily. He sat in the cloister 
like one of the monks, studying the canon law and the 
Holy Scriptures. He joined their prayers in the Church 
and took part in their secret councils. Tiio monks who 
had suffered under the heavy hand of Theobald, when 
their daint}" foods were curtailed and their cherish^^d 
privileges shaqd}" denied them, hailed joyfully the un- 
^ expected attitude of their new master. “This is the 
finger of God/’ men said, “ this, indeed, is the ivork of 
the right hand of the Most High/’ he had been 

accustomed to the pro'cmincnco over others in worldly 
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glory/’ commented another observer, *‘so now he deter- 
mined to be the foremost in holy living/’ 

Euuiours spread that there were to be other changes 
besides that of I10I3" living.” The see of Canterbuiy 
' under the new pi'imate was to win back all lands and 
privileges lost during the cm! wars, at vdiatover cost to 
the interests of the whole court party, of barons who 
found their rights to Church appointments and ChiU’ch 
lands questioned, and of clerks of the roj^al liousehold 
who trembled for their posts and benefices. There was 
soon no lack of enemies at court, old and new, ready to 
carry to Henry wliispers that woi;ld appeal most subtly 
to his fears, — whispers that the royal dignitj’ itself was 
ill danger ; that he must look to himself and his heirs, 
or the storj'’ of Stephen’s time would be told over again, 
and that man alone would in future bo king, whom the 
clergy should elect and the archbishop approve. Henry’s 
bitter anger was aroused when Thomas resigned the 
chancellorsliip, “not now inshing to be in the royal 
court, but desiring to have leisure for pra3'cr5, and to 
superintend the business of the Church.” The king 
retorted by forcing Thomas to resign his archdeaconry 
with its rich fees ; and at his landing in January 11 G 3 
ho received the archbishop, wlio came to meet him, “with 
averted face.” Thomas, on his part, added another griev- 
ance by refusing on ecclesiastical grounds to allow Hern-y 
to marry liis brother to Stephen’s daughter-in-law, the 
Countess of Warenne ; and on the general question of 
the relations of Church and State, he hastened to define 
Ins views with shaiqi jirecisiou in an eloquent sermon 
preached before the king. “ Heniy observing it word 
hy word, and understanding from it how greatly Tlionias 
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put the ecclesiastical hoforc the civil rights did not 
I'cceivc this doctrine with an equal mind, for he per- 
ceived tiiat the nrchhisliop was far from Ills own view, 
that the Church had neither rights nor possessions save 
by his favour. ^ The attitude of Thomas was yet 
further strengthened and defined when, in May 11G3, 
he went to attend a great Council held at Tours, where 
he 'was brought 'more immediately under the inlluencc 
of the ecclesiastical movement of the day, Tlierc 
he sought, uith a meaning that Hcniy must clearly 
haAc 'understood, to procure the canoniziition of Anselm 
from Pope Alexander, Avho, hoAvcver, was far too politic 
amid his OAvn difficulties, and in his need for Ilemy^s 
help, to commit himself either by consent or by refusal. 

The incAutablc controA’ersy declared itself soon after 
the ictuvn of Tliomas from Tours, Throuithout «Tnlv 
and August one question after another was hurried 
forward for settlement between Idng and pnmate. 
On Juh 1 the king proposed a change in the col- 
lection of the land-tax, which would have increased the 
roj^nl revenues at the expense of the revenues of the 
shiie. Since the Conquest there had never heen a single 
instance of an attempt to resist the royal will in matters 
of fmance ; hut Tliomas showed no hesitation. He flatly 
refused consent to an arbitrary act of this kind. He 
made no objection to the pa^nnent of the tax, but lie 
was determined to prevent the local revenues being 
seize in this ivay by the king. His action seems to 
have been inse and patriotic, and his triumph was com- 

plete. Henry Avas forced to abandon the scheme. Having 

awakened the anger of the king, Thomas next alienated 
the Aihole party of the barons by pressing his demands 
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for tlie recovery of lauds Eelouging to liis sec. Tun- 
bridge, Koclicster, nou' in the cnsiod}' of tiic crown itself, 
Saltwood, and a number of otlicr manors ]}ecame 
the subjects of sharp contention. The arclibishop urged 
a doubtful claim, which lie had inherited from Theoliald, 
to appoint the ]wicst to a church on the land of William 
of Eynesford, a tenant of the king. William resisted, 
and Thomas made his first false move by cxeommuniciit- 
ing him. Henry at once ajipoaled to the customs ” 
of tlic kingdom, which forbade sucli sentence on the 
kiug^s barons without the royal consent, and Thomas 
had to witlulmw liis excommunication. “ I owe him 
no thanks for it!^' cried the angry king. 

A more serious strife was raised udien Thomas came 
into direct collision with Henry on the inevitable ques- 
tion of the punishment of clerks for crime against the 
common law. If the king was determined to bring about 
a fundamental reform in the administration of justice, 
the Primate Avas cquallj’^ resolute tliat as arclibishop 
ho would have nothing to do with refonns which lie 
might have countenanced as cliancellor. Ho prudently 
sought at first to divert attention from tlic real issue 
by increasing the severity of judgments in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. A clerk had stolen a chalice ; he insisted 
on liis trial in the Church Court, but to appease the king 
ordered him to be branded, — a punishment condemned by 
ecclesiastical law Avhich considered all injury to the person 
as defiling the image of God. Such devices, however, 
were thrown away on Henry. When another clerk, 
Philip do Broi, avIio had been accused of manslaughter, 
was set free by the Church, courts, the king^s justiciar 
ordered liim to be brought to a second trial before a lay 
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judge. Philip refused to submit The justiciar then 
charged him with cou tempt of court for his vehement 
and abusive language to the ofBcer who summoned him, 
but the archbishop demanded that for this cliarge, too, 
lie should be tried by ecclesiastical law. Henry was 
forced to content himself ndth sending a detachment of 
bisliops and clergy to watch the trial They returned 
with the news that the co\mt had refused to reconsider 
the charge of manslaughter, and had merely condemned 
Philip for insolence ; he was ordered to make personal 
satisfviction to the sheriff, standing (clerk as lie was) 
naked before him, and submitting to a heavy fine; 
his prebend was to be forfeited to the lung for two 
years ; for those two years he was to be exiled and his 
movable goods were confiscated. 

The punishment might seem severe enough, but 
Henry would accept no compromise. With a burst of 
furj' he declared that just judgment for murder was 
refused because the offender w^as iu orders. Eesohzte 
that the question should once for all be settled, he sum- 
moned a council at Westminster on October 1. There 
he demanded, for love of him and for safety of the 
kingdom/' that accused clerks should be tried hy the 
common law, and that if proved guilty, they should be 
degraded b}^ the bishops, and given tq) to the executioner 
for punishment. He complained of the exactions of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and urged that in all matters con- 
cerning these courts or the rights of the clergy, the 
bishops should I'etum to the customs of Henry the First. 
Snell a cour-o would have left them at the king's mercy, 
and the prelates w’avered in their sore distress. The 
king’s friends contended that a guilty clerk descn’cd 
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punislimeiifc double tliat of a la^^man, and urged the 
need of submission at this moment when the Church 
was torn asunder by schism ; and tlie bishops franlcly 
admitted a yet more ])ressing consideration : For if we 
do not what the king wislies/' they said, “ flight will be 
cut off from us, and no man will seek after our souls ; 
but if we consent to the king, wc shall own the sanctuary 
of God in heredity, and shall sleep safely in the posses- 
sion of our churches.” On the other hand, the arch- 
bishop had no mind to resign without a contest all tlio 
I'csults of tlie great tide of feeling wliich had swept the 
Church ojiward far past its old landmarks. For him 
there was no going back to a traditional past from which 
the Church had shalcon itself free, and in which, though 
Icing and barons might see the freedom of the State, he 
saw the enslaving and degradation of the clergy. He 
vehemently asserted that the ** customs ” of the Church 
were of greater authority than a]iy ‘‘customs” of the 
kingdom, that its canon law claimed obedience as 
against all traditional national law whatever ; and wuth 
keen political insight ho insisted on the dangers that 
would follow if once they allowed the charm of pre- 
scription to be broken, or the ecclesiastical liberties to 
be touched. lie boldly led the way in his answxr to the 
king : “ ^Yo will obey in all things saving our oi-der ; ” 
and as the bishops w’cro asked one by one, they took 
courage to follow, and “ one voice “was in the mouth of 
all of thorn ” Such a phrase had never been heard in 
England before, and Henry, with ready indignation, at 
once demanded the withdrawal of tlie words. When 
Thomas refused, he broke up the council in a burst ot 
anger, and suddenly rode away from London, instantly 
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followed by tbe whole body of trembling bisbopsj %vlio 
burned after bim in abject terror, *4est before they 
should be able to catch him up, they shovild already 
have lost their sees/^ Thomas was left alone — “there 
was not one who would know him,^’ — while the prelates, 
coming \ip in time with their terrible lord, agreed lienee* 
forth to guide their words hy his good pleasure. 

From this moment all the elements of strife were 
prepared, and there was hut outer show of harmony 
M'hcn king and archbishop, a few days later, joined at 
Westminster to celebrate with solemn pomp the transla- 
tion of the remains of the sainted Confessor, In de- 
claring war upon local jiudsdictions, whether of clergy, 
or nobles, or burghers, or independent shire courts, 
Henry was defying all the traditions and convictions of 
his age, — an age when local feeling was a force which 
we are now quite unable to measure. The nobles, 
the guilds, and the rising towns had already won 
long before, or were now seeking to win as their most 
cherished privilege, the right to their own justice 
without interference from any higher power. They 
naturally looked wdtb sympathy on the rights exercised 
hy the clergy within their own body 5 they felt that 
wbatever had been won by one class might later be 
won by another, and that liberties which were enjoyed 
hy so enormous a body as tlie clerical order were a 
benefit in which the whole people had a share. If 
the king was determined to wage war on “ privilege,” 
clergy and people Avere equally resolute to defend 
“ liberty,*' jMoreover, in attacking the special jurisdic- 
tion of the Church, Henry had to encounter a force to 
which there is no pamliel in our ovra time. An English 
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king im*I doubtlc^i U) ft’nr from th«‘ Cluiroh tlnu 
had (xny contJnvnfnl ruKa*. Aknnd the hbht']» -tool, 
flio alihey, tho (Jluirtht v'ore in the jnidNt of jm t 

pettutl oiily j^potn wlu'ie and law an<i 

ju^tinT fjiok^* in prote-^t iigain‘^t the of iho w/nM 

l5ut England iu coinpan^on with tlio ro'^t of the 
we^sorn World, a oottntry of j»^'ncc and lau. Ihere tin* 
Church wa^ Ic'j^ [Powerful against the State heean^o the 
St-itc had never handed over it«f^ ihUy of maintaining 
jn^^tice iutd law ntid right to the evchi*^i\e gmaidian«!)i|> 
of the Clmrclu None the le^s it was a founidaide matter 
to rott-e the hoMility of a hody whiidi inchuied not onh 
tdl the religion*^ %\orld, hnt idl the educated cla^'^^cs and 
penetrated even to iIjo ilc'jd.sed villeinage and the ]>(>or 
freemen wli 0*50 jsoiK }>rcv^ed into ita lower i*nihj% Ihe 
Clmrch with which Henry Imd to <k*al was no longer tlio 
?a!no tliat (ho Conqnoror had easily hent to his will. It 
had received it.s training and fell itsS'trcngth in political 
action; it hud dovidoped a clo^o corj»orato pjurit; it 
had an admirahlc organization ; it pn?scHSod the most 
advanced us well as the most mcrcitul legal system of 
the ngc. Its courts; lind strong claims to popular regard. 
Their punisluncnts were more merciful ihnn the savage 
‘Sentences of the lay courts ; and they lield out great 
advantages to the rich, since the penances they inflicted 
could be commuted for money* Their system of law, 
moreover, was f*ir in advance of the havharous rules 
of customary" law ; and they were Iniclccd hy all the 
authority of the Eomun Curia and of the religious 
feeling of the day. 

Henry had, liowcvcr, peculiar advantages in tlic 
contest IIo was master of a disciplined body of 
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ministers and servants, in whom ho could confidently 
tiiist. He was sure, in this matter at least, of the 
support of the lay baronage, who had long arrears of 
jealousy to make up against their hereditary opponents 
the clerg}", and who were not likely now to forget that no 
part}^ in the Church had ever made common cause ^nth 
the feudal lords. He could count on the obedience of 
the secular clergy. In Franco or Germany the bishops 
were members of the gretit houses, and as powerful 
local rulers wielded a vast feudal authority. In Eng* 
land their position was very different. They were 
drawn from the staff of the king’s chapel, and had 
their whole training in the administration of the court ; 
and they formed an official nobility who were charged, 
in common with the secular nobility, with the conduct 
of the general business of the realm. Tliey were 
appointed to their places by the king for services done 
to him, and as instiuments of his policy. Neither Pope 
nor people had any share in their election. Their 
estates were granted them by the same titles, and with 
the same obligations as those of feudal barons ; the Idng 
could withhold their temporalities, sequestrate their 
lands, confiscate their personal goods, and burden them 
with heavy fines*; they lay absolutely at his mercy with- 
out appeal. Every tie of feudal duty, of official training, 
of prudent self-interest, forced them into subjection to 
the Crown. Their Eoman s}Tnpathies were quenched 
as they watched the growing independence of the 
monasteries, and saw Church endowments taken to 
enrich the new religious liouses of every kind which 
were springing up all over England. They feared the 
new authority claimed by legates, which threatened to 
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mtlidraw fche clergy, if they chose to assert their claims, 
from regular episcopal juiisdiction. They were thrown 
on the side of the king in ecclesiastical questions ; 
drawn together by a common cause, both alike found 
tlieir interest in the defence of national tradition as 
opposed to foreign custom. 

Their leaders too looked coldly on the cause of 
the Primate. The Archhishoi? of York, Eoger of Pont 
rEv(jquc, once the compauion of Thomas in Theobald’s 
household, was now his personal enom}^ and rival. The 
two prelates inherited the secular strife as to which see 
should have the precedence. Moreover, while Canter- 
bury represented the papal policy and alwa 3 ’’s looked 
to Kome, York preserved some faint traditional leanings 
towards the liberties of tlie Irish and Scotch churches 
from whence the Christianity of the noii^h had spnuig. 
The Bishop of London, Gilbert Foliot, who, with the 
approval of Thomas^ had been translated from Hereford 
only five months before, was, by his mere position, marked 
out as the chief antagonist of the archbishop, for St. 
Paul’s was at the head of the whole body of secular 
clergy throughout southern Englaii 1, and to its bishop 
inevitably fell the leadershi]:) of tliis 2 :>arty against Canter- 
burj'', which was in the hands of a monastic chapter. 
The Bishop of Winchester, Henry of Blois, could well 
remember the struggle between Church and Ci’own 
under a far weaker king twenty-six 3'ear3 before, when 
the bishojjs had wisely withdrawn from a contest where 
they had “seen swords misheathed and knew it was 
no longer a joking matter, but a struggle of life 
and death ; ” and with the prudence born of long 
political experience he was for moderate counsels 
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rile Bisliop of Chicliester, Hilary, doubtless remembered 
the inconvenient part which Thomas as chancellor had 
plaj ed in his own trial a few years before, and might 
gladly recognize a poetic justice in seeing Thomas’s old 
doctrines of the supremacy of the State now applied to 
himself. Every plant,” he once said mth taunting 
re erence to the king s part in Thomas's election, “ which 
my ^heavenly Father has not planted shall be rooted 
up. Thomas bitterly added another verse as he heard 
o the saying, “This man had among the brethren the 
place of Judas the traitor.” Tlicre seems to have been 
a general impression tiiat the position of the Primate 
wa-s evtremely critical, and he was besieged by advisers 
w 10 urged submission, by messengers from pope and car- 
mals, by panicstricken churchmen. Beset on all sides 
t ie nmate '^\aYered, and at last promised to sivear 
obedience to the customs of the Idngdom” Immedi* 

. e j t le 'inj, summoned prelates and harons to witness 
ins subnnssion, and the famous Council of Clarendon 
met tor this purpose in 11G4. 


AtClarendon, however, after three days’conference,the 
amhlnshop hesitated and hung hack ; he had grievously 
smned m jnelding, and he now refused the prondsed oath. 
The bishops, finding courage in his firmness, declared 
themselves ready to follow him in his refusal. At the 
neiis the fury of the king hurst forth, and ‘••he was as 
a madman in the eyes of those who stood hv ” The 
court broke into wild disorder ; tbo servants of\bc king, 
with faces more truculent than usual,” burst into the 
assembly of ri,e prelates, and flinging aside their long 

sirike threatened to 

strike them into ^thc heads of the bishops. Two nobles 
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wore sent to warn Tliomus that orders for his death 
were already given unless he would submit The weep^ 
ing bisliops with lamontable voices hcsouglit him to save 
them ; Icnights of the Hospital and the Temple from the 
king’s household knelt before him, sighing and pomang 
forth tears. “ In fear of death,” says one chronicler, he 
yielded. “ I am ready,” he said, to keep the customs 
of the kingdom.” Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth, when Henry commanded him to order the 
bishops to give the same promise, and again the Primate 
obej'cd. Put the king was still unsatisfied. II is temper 
liad risen in the discussions of the last few months ; liis 
determination was fixed that the matter should he 
settled once for all. With the shai'}! decision of a keen 
and pmctical administrator, he ordered that the “cus- 
toms of the Idngdom ” should bo written down, so that 
no question might over arise as to the laws Avhich Thomas 
had sworn to observe , and “ wise men ” passed into the 
next room to write according to the king’s vdll. They 
returned with a draft of sixteen articles, the famous 
“ Constitutions of Clarendon.” To these the king com- 
manded that the Primate should set his seal ; but Thomas, 
agitated by fear and anxiety, was no longer of the same 
mind. “ By the omnipotent God,” be cried, while I 
live, I will never set my seal to it ! ” Whether he Anally 
submitted it is impossible now to say. But he left 
the court vdth a last protest. A copy of the vnriting 
was torn down the middle, and one half, after the fashion 
of the “tallies” of the day, was given to Thomas 
in token of his promise, while the other was laid up 
in the royal treasury, “I take this,” said the arch- 
bishop, “ not consenting nor approving,” and turning to 
H 
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the cl erg}' : By this ^vo may h)lo^v the malice of the 
king, aiid those things %yhich we must l^cxvarc of.” Ho 
left the council and retired to Winchester, wliorc iu 
sackcloth and penance, shut out from the services of 
the Churclj, he condemned Ininseif to wait in deepest 
Immiliatiou till i)o should receive the Pope’s ahsohition 
for lii.^ momentarj' betrayal of dnt}’. 

For years to conic a furious battle was to rage round 
the sixtoeu articles draxMi u]> at Clarendon. According 
to Thomas, the Constitutions were a mere act of 
arbitrary violence, a cunning device of tyranny, Ife 
asserted that they were the sole deed of the justiciar 
Be Lucy, and of Jocelyn do Baillcul, a French lawyer. 
In any ease he franldy denied the authority of "cus- 
tom,’' that t^Tannous law of mediteval times. “God 
never said,” xNTntcs one of his defenders, " I am Custom, 
hut I am Tnith.” Thomas rested his case not on 
the customary law of the land, hut on the code of 
Holm', l&yglisk Uad\tv<i\v iW Italian 

lawyers. Henry, on his part, declared that the Con- 
stitutions were drarni up by the common iritness of 
bishops, earls, barons, and wise men ; that they were, 
in fact, part of a system actually in operation, and 
xvhich had been administered by Thomas liimself when 
he xvas chancellor. It was certainly a startling novelty 
to have the customs of the realm drawn up in a xvritten 
code to which men were required to swear obedience ; 
hut still the “Constitutions” professed to bo no new*' 
legislation, but to he simply a statement of xccogniEcd 
national tradition. The changes that lia«l followed on 
the Conquest had modified older customs profoundly* 
The conditions, not only of England hut of Europe, 
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had changed with confusing rapidity, and it was no 
longer cn^y to say exactly what Avas ‘^custom*' and 
what was not. To Henry the Constitutions did fairly 
represent the system which had grown np with general 
consent under the Horaian kings. Thomas, on the 
other hand, might argue with equal conviction that ‘he 
was asked to sign as customs ” what was practically a 
new code ; and he had neither the wisdom nor the temper 
to reconcile the dispute hy a reasonable compromise. 

No question seems to have been raised as to some 
of the statutes which were certainly of recent growth, 
though they touched Church interests. One of these 
repeated unreservedly the assertion that bishops held 
a feudal position in all points the same as that of 
barons or direct vassals of the king, being bound by all 
their obligations, and entitled to sit with them in judg- 
ment in the Curia Regis till it came to a question of 
blood. Others dealt with disorders winch had grovui up 
from the mutual jealousy of Chinch and lay comts, 
and the difficulties thus thrown in the way of admin- 
istering laws which were not disputed; rules were 
made for the securities to be taken from excom- 
municated persons; for the giving up to the Icing of 
forfeited goods of felons deposited in churches or 
churchyards ; and forbidding the ordination of villeins 
without their lord's consent, — a provision which possibly 
was intended to prevent the withdrawal of an unlimited 
number of people from secular jurisdiction. Two other 
clauses touclied upon the new legal remedies, the use 
of the jury in tlie accusation of criminals, and in the 
decision of questions of property ; it was decreed tlmt 
laymen should not he accused in Church courts save hy 
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hvrbil witness, or by the tvrelve legal men of the 
bundred— in other words, by the newl3’*developed jury 
of “ presentation ” ; while the jury of recogmtion ” was 
ordered to be used in disputed titles to ecclesiastical 
estates. 

The real strife was about the seven remaining 
statutes, which declared that an accused clerk must first 
appear before the king s court, and that the justiciar 
should then send a royal officer with him to watch the 
trial at the ecclesiastical court, and if he were found 
guilty the Church should no longer protect him ; that 
the chief clergy might not leave the realm withoiit the 
king's permission ; that appeals might not be carried to the 
Papal Court 'udthout the Idng's consent ; that no tenant- 
in-chief of the king might be excommunicated without 
the leave of the king ; that the revenues of vacant sees 
should fall to the king, until a new appointment had 
been made in his court ; that questions of advowsons or 
presentations to livings — questions Avhich at that time 
represented comparatively a vast amount of property — 
should be tried in the king's court; and that the 
king's judges should decide in matters of debt, even 
where the case included a question of perjur}' or broken 
faith, which was claimed as a matter for ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Such Ia^Ys as these were no doubt in 
Henr^-’s mind simply part of his scheme for establishing 
a general order and one undmded authority in the 
realm. But they opened very much nuder grounds of 
dispute between Church and State than the mere question 
of how criminal clerks were to be dealt with. They 
boldly attacked the whole of the pretensions of the 
Church : they threatened to rob it of a mass of financial 
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business, to 'wrest from its control an enormous amount 
of property, to deprive it of jurisdiction in the great 
majority of criminal suits, to limit its power of irre- 
sponsible self-government, and to prevent its absorption 
into the vast organization of the Church of Western 
Christendom, They defined the relations of the English 
Church to the see of Eome. They established its posi- 
tion as a national Church, and declared that its clergy 
should be brought under the rule of national la'a\ 

The eight months which followed the Council of 
Clarendon were spent in a vain attempt to solve an in- 
soluble problem. Messengers from Idng and archbishop 
hastened again and again to the Pope, 'with no result. 
Henry set his face like a flint. ” Ferha he said 

to a mediating bishop; ‘‘you may talk to me all the 
days that wo both shall live, hut there shall bo no peace 
till the archbishop wins the Pope’s consent to the cus- 
toms.’’ Eresh cases arose of clerks accused of theft and 
murder, but as the personal quarrel between Henry and 
Thoinas increased in hitteiness, questions of reform foil 
into the background. “ I 'will humble thee,” the king 
declared, “and 'will restore thee to the place from 
whence I took thee.” Thomas, on his part, Icnew how 
to awaken all Hemy’s secret fears. All Europe was 
concerned in the dispute of king and archbishop. The 
Pope at Sens, the French Idng, the “ eldest son of tlie 
Cliurch,” the princes of the House of Blois, as steadfast 
in their orthodoxy as in their hatred of the Angevin, 
the Emperor, ready to use any quarrel for his own pur- 
poses, were all eagerly watcliing every turn of the strife. 
In Allgust Henry was startled by the news that Thomas 
himself had fled to seek the protection of the Pope at 
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Sens. He Tvas, however, recognized by sailors, and 
carried back to EngUsb sliores. Henry immediately 
dealt his counter-blow. The archbishop was summoned 
in September to London to answer in a case which J ohn, 
the marshal, an officer of the Exchequer, had withdranm 
from the Archbishop s to the King^s Court. Thomas 
pleaded illness, and protested that the marshal had ])Cen 
guilty of perjur}'. The king retorted by calling a 
council for the trial of the archbishop on a charge of 
contempt of the royal summons. With the insolence 
of power and the hitter anger of outraged confidence, 
Heniy heaped humiliations on his enemy. The Primate 
had a right, by ancient custom, to be summoned first 
among the great lords called to the king’s council ; ho 
was now merely served with an ordinary notice from 
the sheriff of Kent to attend Ins trial. When he arrived 
at Northampton there was no lodging left free for him- 
self and his attendants. The king had gone out hunt- 
ing amid the marshes and streams, and only the next 
morning met the Primate roughly after mass, and 
refused him the kiss of peace. 

In the council which opened in Northampton Castle 
on Wednesday, 7th October, we see the Curia Begis in the 
developed form which it had taken under Henry and his 
justiciar. Be Lucy, canying out an exact legal system, 
and observing the forms of a very elaborate procedure. 
The king and bis inner council of the great lords, the 
prelates, and the officers of the household, withdrew to 
an upper chamber of the castle ; the whole company of 
sheriffs and lesser harons waited in the great hall below 
till they were specially summoned to the king’s presence, 
crowding round the fire that burned in the centre of the 
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hall under the opening in the roof throngh ^vhich the 
snioke esciipcd, or lounging in the straw and nishes that 
covered the floor. For seven days the trial di-aggcd on, as 
lawyers and bishops and harons anxiously gi'ojicd their 
way through baflliug legal problems which had grown 
oxit of legislation now and old. Even the king himself, 
fiery, imperioxis, dictatorial, clung with a land of super- 
stition to tlic forms of legal process. The archbisliop 
asked leave to appeal to the Pope. “You shall first 
answer in my court for the injury done to John the 
marshal,’^ said Henry. The next day, Tliui*sclay, this 
matter was decided. Bishops and barons alike, lacking 
somewhat of the king^s daring, shrank at first from the 
responsibility of pronouncing judgment. “We are la}"- 
men,” said the bai'ons ; “ you are his fellow-priests and 
fellow-bishops, and it is for you to declare sentence,” 
“Nay,” answered the bishops, “this is not an ecclesi- 
astical but a secular judgment, and we sit hero not as 
bishops but as barons; if you heed our ordci-s you 
should also take lieed of bis ” The dispute was a 
critical one, leading as it did directly to questions aboiit 
the jurisdiction of the Curia Kegis over ecclesiastical 
2>ersons, and the obligation asserted in the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, that bishops should sit with barons 
in the King’s Court till it came to a question of blood. 
The king was seized with one of liis fierce fits of anger, 
and the discussion “ immecliatel}^ ended.” The unwilling 
Bishoj> of Winchester was sent to pronounce sentence of 
fine for neglect of the Idng’s summons. Matters then 
moved quicldy, A demand was made for .£300 which 
Thomas had received from Eye and Berkhampstcad 
when he was chancellor; and in spite of his defence 
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that it had been spent in building the palace in London 
and repairing the castlc^^ judgment Avent against him. 
The next day a further demand was made for money 
spent in the war of Toidouse, and this, too, Thomas 
agreed to pay, though it was now hard to find sureties. 
Then the king dealt his last bloAv. Thomas Avas required 
to account for the sums ho had recemd as chancellor 
from A'acant sees and abbeys. “By God’s eyes,” the 
king SAvorc, Avhen the Primate and the bishops thrcAA’ 
themselves in despair at his feet, he Avould haA'e the 
accounts in full. He woiild only grant a day^s delay for 
Thomas to take counsel Avitli his friends. 

By this time there was no doubt of the king’s pur- 
pose to force upon Thomas the resignation of his arch- 
bishopric. The courtiers and lay barons no longer 
thought it exi>cdient to visit him, and the prelates gave 
counsel with diAuded hearts. “Eemembcring whence 
the Idng took you,” said Foliot, “and Avhat he has 
bestowed on you, and the niin Avhich you prepare for 
the Church and for us all, not only the archbishopric 
but ten times as much, if it Avere possible, you should 
yield to him. It may be that seeing in, you this humility 
he may yet restore all.” To tins argument Thomas 
had curt ansAver. “Enough — it is AveU enough 

loiown how you, being consulted, would answer!” 
“You knoAv the king better than we,” urged Hilary of 
Chichester; “in the chancery, in peace and Avar, you 
sensed him faithfully, but not without envy. Those 
Asdio then envied noAv ^excite the Idng against you. Ylio 
^ dare answer for you 1 The king has said that yon can no 
longer both be at one time in England — ^lie as king, you as 
archbishop.” Henry of Winchester took his stand on the 
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side of Thomas. ‘^If the authority of the king was to 
prevail,” he argncd, ^‘what remains bnt that nothing 
shall henceforth he done according to law, but all things 
shall be disturbed for his pleasure — and the priesthood 
shall be as the people,” he concluded, with a stirring of 
the churchman^s temper. The Bishop of Exeter added 
another plea to induce Thomas to stand fiim; “Sui'cly 
it is better to put one head in peril than to set the u^holc 
Church in danger. ” Not so thought the Bishop of Lincoln, 
simple man and of little discretion for it is plain, 
he said, that this man must ^ueld up either the arch- 
bishopric or his life ; but what should be the fruit of his 
archbishopric to him if his life should cease, I see not.” 
The Bishop of Worcester, son of the famous Robert of 
Gloucester, and Henry’s own cousin and playmate in old 
days, took an eminently prudent course. “ I will give no 
counsel,” be said, “ for if I say our charge of souls is to 
be given up afc the Icing’s threats, I should speak against 
my conscience, and to m}’^ own condemnation; and if I 
should ad^^se to resist the king, there are those here 
who rvill bring him word of it, and I shall be cast out of 
the synagogue, and my lot shall be with outlaws and 
public enemies.” At last, b}^ the advice of the politic 
Homy of Winchester, Thomas offered to pa}'^ the king 
2000 marks, bnt this compromise was refused. He 
urged that he had been freed at his consecration from 
all secular obligations, hut tlie plea was rejected on the 
ground that it was done without the Icing s ordoi's. An 
adjournment over Sunday was again granted; but on 
klouday Thomas was ill, and unable to attend the 
Council. Three days had now passed in fruitless nego- 
tiations, and the rising wrath of the king made itself 
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side oi Tliomas. “ If the autliorit}^ of the king was to 
prevail/ lie argued, ‘‘what remains but that nothing 
shall henceforth be done according to law, but all things 
shall be disturbed for his pleasure — and the priesthood 
shall be as the people,” he concluded, with a stirring of 
the churclmuin's temper. The Bishop of Exeter added 
another plea to induce Thomas to stand firm : “ Surely 
it is better to put one head in pen! than to set the whole 
Church in danger.” Not so thought the Bishop of Lincoln, 
“a simple man and of little discretion / “ for it is plain,” 
ho said, “ that this man must yield up either the arch- 
bishopric or his life ; but what should he the fruit of his 
archbishopric to him if his life should cease, I see not.” 
The Bishop of ^Yorcestcr, son of the famous Eobert of 
Gloucester, and Heniys own cousin and playmate in old 
days, took an eminentlj’^ prudent coui'se. “ I will give no 
counsel,” he said, “ for if I say our charge of souls is to 
be given up at the king’s threats, I should speak against 
my conscience, and to m}’^ own condemnation ; and if I 
should advise to resist the king, there are those here 
who will bring him word of it, and I shall be cast out of 
the s3magogue, and my lot shall be with outlaws and 
public enemies.” At last, by the advice of the politic 
Henry of Winchester, Thomas offered to pay the king 
2000 marks, but this compi'omise was refused. He 
urged that he had been freed at Iiis consecration from 
all secular obligations, hut tlie plea was rejected on the 
ground that it was done without tlie Idng’s orders. An 
adjournment over Sunday was again granted; hut on 
Monday Thomins was ill, and unable to attend the 
Council. Three daj^s had now passed in fruitless nego- 
tiations, and the rising wrath of the king made itself 
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felt. Ivumours of danger gi^ew on all sides, and the 
archbishop prostrated himself before the altar in an 
agony of prayer, “trembling in his wliole body,” as he 
afterwaids confessed, less from fear of death than from 
the more terrible fear of the savage blinding and cruel 
punishments of those days. 

But he showed no signs of yielding ^yhcn on Tuesday 
morning, the last day of the Council, the bishops again 
gathered round liim beseeching him to vicld to the 
kings wilt "With a fierce outbreak of passionate re- 
proaches he solemn^ forbade them to take part in any 
further proceedings against him, and gave formal notice 
of an appeal to Kome. Then kneeling before the altar 
of St. Stephen he celebrated mass, using the service for 
St Stephen’s Day ivith its psalm, “Princes sat and 
spake against me,”~^“a magical rite,” said Foliot, “and 
an act done in contempt of the Idng” — and commended 
himself to the care of the first Christian martjT, and of 
tlie martjTcd Archbishop of Canterhur}^ ^If heah. Still 
amyed in his pontifical rohes, he set out for his last 
ride to the castle. Of the forty clerks “most learned 
in the lau , who formed his household, only two ventured 
to follow him ; but “ an innumerable multitude ” of people 
thronged round him as he passed bearing his cross in his 
right hand, and followed him to the castle doors ^rith cries 
of lamentation, weeping and kneeling for his benediction, 
for It was si>read abroad that he should that day be 
slam. The gates were quickly closed in the face of the 
timultuous crmvd, and Thomas passed up the great hall, 
w 1 e t e king, hearing of his coming in such dress and 
as ion, astily withdrew to the upper chamber to take 
counsel irith his officers. “A fool he was, and a fool he 
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always will bo/* commented Foliot as Tliomas entered 
with his uplifted cross. ** Lord archbishop, thou art ill- 
advised to enter thus to the king with sword un- 
sheathed — if now the Idng sliould hike his sword, we 
shall have a well-armed king and a well-armed arch- 
bishop !’* — “That we will commit to God/’ said Thomas. 
Thus he passed to his seat, the troubled and perplexed 
bishops “sitting opposite to him both in place and in 
heart” 

kleanwhile the king and his inner council, to which 
the bishops were now summoned, were bus}- discussing 
Avhat must be done, Henry’s position was one of extreme 
difftculty, suddenlj’- called on as he was to deal with a 
legacy of difficulties which had been left from the un- 
settled controversies of a hundred years. By coming to 
the court in liis pontifical dress Thomas had raised a 
claim that a bishop could only be tried dressed in full 
pontificals by his fellow-bishops also in full dress. He 
had throvm aside the king's jurisdiction by his appeal to 
Rome; and by his orders to the bishops to judge no 
further udth the barons in this suit ho had further 
violated the “ customs ” of the realm to which he had 
himself commanded the bishops to swear obedience at 
Clarendon. None of the questions raised hy Tliomas 
indeed were raised for the first time. William of St. 
Carileph, when charged by Rufus vdth treason, had 
asserfcod the pri^dloge of a bishop to be tried in pontifical 
dress, and to be judged only by the canon law in an 
ecclesiastical court, and had claimed the right of appeal 
to Romo. But such doctrines were in those days new 
and somewhat doubtful, not supported in anj’' degree by 
the Cliurcb and quite outside the s^mpatliy of nobles 
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and people, and Lanfranc liad easily eluded the Bishop 
of Durham’s claims. Anselm himself had accepted a 
number of points disputed noAv by Thomas. He f ranldy 
admitted the Idng’s authority in appointing him to the 
see of Canterbury : he submitted to the , jurisdiction of 
the King’s Court ; he made no claims to clerical privileges 
or special forms of trial He had indeed given the first 
example of a saving clause in his oath to heep the 
customs of the kingdom ; but the clause he used, “ accord- 
ing to God,” ^vas radically different from that of Thomas, 
and asserted no different law of obedience for clerk and 
for ia3unam In the reign of Stephen the question of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction had been raised at the trial of 
Bishop Boger of Salisbury: but in this case too the 
difficulty had been evaded by a temporary expedient, 
and the real principle at issue was left untouched. 
Thomas had in fact taken up a position which had never 
been claimed by any great churchman of the past The 
rising tide of ecclesiastical feeling had swept him on 
far beyond an}' of his predecessors. Not even in Anselm’s 
time had the people in an ecstasy of religious fen'ouc 
pressed to the gate of the judgment hall and laielt for 
the blessing of the saint %vith a passion of sympathy and 
devotion. Ko problem of suchpinportions in the relations 
of Church and State had ever before presented itself to 
a king of England. 

Henry’s first step was to send orders to the archbishop 
to withdraw his appeal to Borne and his prohibition to 
tJie bishops to proceed in the trial, and to submit to tbo 
King’s Court' in the matter of the chancery accounts. 
Secret friends in the Council sent the archbishop strange 
warnings. Henn', some said, wus planning his death; 
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according to others the roj^al officers were lajdng plots 
for it secretly, ^^the king knoiM‘ng nothing/' A new 
access of panic seized the bishops. ‘‘If he should be 
caxitured or slain what remains to us but to be cast out 
of our offices and honours to everlasting shame 1” With 
faces of abject terror they suiTounded Thomas, and the 
Bishop of Winchester implored him to resign his sea 
“The same day and the same hour/' ho answered, “shall 
end my bishopric and my life/' “Would to God/' cried 
Hilary, that thou wert and shouldst remain only Thomas 
Anthout any other dignity whatever!” But Thomas 
refused all comjiromise ; he had not been summoned to 
answer in this cause ; he had abeady suffered against 
law, for men of Kent and of the sea-border charged 
uith the defence of the coast might be fined only 
one-third as much as the inland men ; at his consecra- 
tion, too, he had been freed from an}’’ responsibility 
incurred as chancellor ; ho asserted his right of appeal ; 
and he had meanwhile forbidden the bishops to judge 
him in an}’’ charge that referred to the time before he 
was Primate* Silently the king's messenger returned 
with his answer, “ Behold, we have heard the blasphemy 
of prohibition out of his mouth ! ” cried the barons and 
officers, and courtiers turning their heads and throwing 
sidelong glances at him, whispered loudly that Milliam 
Avho had conquered England, and even Geoffrey of Anjou, 
had known hoAv to subdue clerks. 

On hearing the message the Idng at once ordered 
bishops and barons to proceed to the trial of the Primate 
for this iicAV act of contempt of the King's Court. “ In 
a strait place 3’ou liaAX put us/' Hilaiy broke out 
bitterly to Thomas, “ by your prohibition 3’ou have set 
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m between the hammer ami the anvjl T' In vain they 
again cntreutcil Thomfw to yieM ; in vain liny' hrggctl 
the king'-^ lca^c to sit apart from the haron«. Kveu the 
Aichhi^]io]» of Ymk and Foliot fought iinxioufly for 
some e<c*ipe from obeying Hciny^'^ orden^, and at tlie 
head of the bishops pniyod that tho}' might theniseUos 
appeal to Foine, and thus dc.\l with their ouii specul 
grievances against Thomas, uho had ordered them to 
swear and then to forswear themselves. To this Ifenty* 
agreed, and from this time the prelates tat apart, no 
longer foivcd to join in the proceeding'^ of llic lay lords; 
while Henry added to the Council certain sherifFB and 
Jcs'^cr barons “ancient in days/^ The assembly thus 
remodelled formally condemned tbo arclibisboj) as u 
traitor, and the earls of Leicester and of Cornwall were 
sent to pronounce judgment But the sentence was 
never spokem Tliomas sprang up, cross in hand, and 
passionately forbade Leicester to speak. ^‘JJow can 
you refuse to obey,” said Leicester, ** seeing you arc the 
Icings man, and hold your posses^^ions as a fief from 
him?” “God forbid!” said Thomas; “I hold nothing 
whatever of him in tlef, for whatever the Church holds 
it holds in perpetual liberty, not in subjection to any 
earthly sovereignty whatever. ... I am your father, 
you princes of the palace, lay powers, secular pci'sons ; 
as gold is better tiian lend, so is the spiritual better 
than the ky power. ... By my authority I fojbid you 
to pronounce tlie sentence.” As the nobles retired the 
archbishop raised his cross ; “I also wltlidniw,” be said, 
“for the hour is pasi” Cries of “Traitor!” followed 
him down the hall. Knights and barons rushed after 
him vrith bundles of straw and sticks snatched up from 
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the floor, and a clamour rose “ as if the four parts of 
the city had been given to flames and the assault of 
enemies.’^ He made his way slowl}’^ through the weep- 
ing crowd outside to the monasteiy of St. Andrews. 
That night he fled from Northampton. The darkness 
was “as a covering” to him, and a terrible storm and 
pelting rain hid tlie soiuid of his horse’s feet as ho 
passed at midnight through the to'svn, and out by an 
ungiiarded gate to tlie north. At dawn of day the 
anxious Henry of 'VYinchester came to ask for news. 
“ He is doing well,” Thomas’s servant whispered in his 
car, “ for last night he went away from us, and we do 
not Icnow whither he has gone.” “ By the blessing of 
God!” cried the bishop, weeping and sighing. ^Yhen 
the news was brought to the Idng he stood speechless 
for some moments, choked b}'' his fury, till at last catch- 
ing his breath, “We have not done with him yeti” he 
exchimed. 

It seemed, indeed, as though the Council of North- 
ampton had brought nothing but failure and disaster. 
The king's whole scheme of reform depended on the 
ruin or the submission of the Primate, who was 
its open and formidable opponent. But Thomas was 
free and was now more dangerous than ever. The 
Church was alarmed, s\ispicious, peqflexed, It was not 
ton years since Henry had made his first joimie}’^ round 
the kingdom with Ai-chbishop Theobald at his side, as 
the king chosen and appointed by the spiritual power 
to p\it do'NMi riolcncc and repress a lawless baronage. 
But now he could no longer look for the aid of the 
Church ; all dream of orderly legislation seemed over. 
Amid all his violence, however, the king's sincere 
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attempt to maintain tlie outward authority of law 
made of the Council of Korthampton a great event in 
our constitutional history. It showed that the rule 
of pure despotism was over. A new step was taken 
too in the political education of the nation. Thrown 
back on the support of his own officials and of the 
baronage, Henry used the nobles as he had once used 
the Church, Greater and lesser barons sat together 
in the King’s Council for the first time when Henry 
summoned sheriffs and Icnights from the hall of Ivorth- 
axnpton Castle to the inner council chamber. He taught 
the nobles their strength when he called the whole 
assembl}^ of his barons to discuss questions of spiritual 
jurisdiction. It was at Soithampton that he gave them 
their first training in political action — a training whose 
full results were seen half a century later in the winning 
of Magna Charta. 



CHAPTER Y1 


THE ASSIZE OF CLARENDON 

The flight of tho archbishop marked the opening of 
new phase in the struggle. Thomas sought refuge at 
the Papal Court at Sens. There kneeling at Alexander's 
feet, and sun'ounded by weeping cardinals, he delivered 
into tlie Popovs hands the %mtten “ customs " wliich liad 
been forced njDon liim at Clarendon, and resigned th(5 
see of Canterbury to receive it back again with all 
honour. Alexander had indeed but limited sympathy 
with the flery zealot, but he had practically no choice 
of action in face of tho resistance with which the clergy 

authority. For two jmars at a monastery in Pontigny, 
then for four at Sens, the xarchbisliop lived the life of 
an austere Cistercian monk, edifying the community 
with his fastings, scourgings, and pmyers. The canon 
law again hecamc his constant stud}", and throughout 
the churches of Gaul he sought for books which might 
he copied for the library at Canterbury. He was soon 
fortified with visions of martyrdom, and prepared Iiimsclf 
fitly to fulfil this glorioiLs destiny. iJ^or did he forget 
the uses of political intrigue ; it was easy to enlist on 
his side tho orthodoxy of the French king and of tho 
house of Eloisj and the intimate knowledge which ho 
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had of his master^s continental policy 'W’as henceforth 
at the disposal of the hereditarj^ enemies of Henr}% A 
tumult of political alarms filled the air. Ambassadors 
from both sides hunaed to every court, to the Emperor, 
the Pope, the King of France, the Count of Flanders, 
the Empress Matilda at Rouen. It uras the beginning 
of six years of incessant diplomatic intrigue, and of 
almost ceaseless war. Tlie conflict, transferred from 
England to France, mpidly ^ddened into a strife, not 
now for the maintenance of the king’s authority in 
England, but for his actual supremacy over the whole 
empire. Instead of the great questions of principle 
which had given dignity to the earlier stages of the 
dispute, the quarrel sank into a bitter personal wrangle, 
an ignoble strife which left to later generations no great 
example, no fruitful precedent, no victory won for 
liberty or order, for Church or State. 

Henry was at first studiously moderate. He wished 
to submit entirely to the Pope ; he was the most devout 
son of the Church ; if the Pope would hut settle this 
one dispute, the kingdom and the clergy would hence- 
forth rejoice under a good king and an excellent bishop. 
The sharp pressure of immediate danger, however, no 
less than his own imperious habit, made moderation 
difficult. France was openly hostile. Tl\e princes of 
"Wales had risen in a general rebellion. Threatened 
with a double danger he was driven by irritation and 
alarm into an outburst of personal vengeance. The 
revenues of Canterbury were confiscated ; the name of 
the archbishop was struck out from the pra3^ers of the 
Churcln In the January of 1165 a ro}^! order drove 
into exile all the relations and dependants of Thomas ; 
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and as men, ivomcn, and children toiled through the 
winter cold to Pontigny, they spread far and Mide fresh 
anger against the tj^’rant and fresh pity for the saint. 
Clergy and laymen were alike forbidden to bring letters 
of interdict from abroad; no bishop might go out of 
his kingdom carrying more than his staff ; all students 
were called home, JMeanwhiie Henry hastened to 
France and met Louis at Cisors. He boldly threatened 
to renoimce the orthodox attitude ho had taken up, and 
opened negotiations with the Emperor and the anti-Pope. 
The king's threats served their purpose. War in France 
was for the moment averted ; and Henr}^ hurried back 
to England, bringing ivith him the greatest army that 
had ever yet been gathered against Wales. But the 
year closed in gloom. The Welsh expedition ended 
disastrousl}^ In September he returned to London to 
prepare for new difficulties. A son had been bom to 
the king of France, and the whole question of the 
succession to the realm was immediate!}’' changed. 
Henry's presence was urgently needed in his foreign 
dominions, which were threatened at once by fear of 
internal revolt and of French invasion ; and, meanwhile, 
the administration of England was still in disorder. 
Two years had passed since the failure of his effort for 
reform at Clarendon ; and in the hurry of negotiations, 
of warn, of political intn'gucs, all other questions had 
been laid aside. He was resolved not to leave England 
again to confusion, nor to trust the work of refoim to 
any other hand than his oAvn. In Eebnxary 1166 he 
drew up his long -delayed scheme. His plans were 
rapidly completed; h}^ the 16th of March the new 
system w'as at work. 
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Such iv’ere the conditions under which appeared the 
iamous Assize of Clarendon. Fox the first time in 
English history a code of laws was issued hy the sole 
authority of the king, without any appeal to the sanction 
of binding and immutable “custom.” Indeed, in all 
Europe there was no instance of national legislation 
which could he compared ivith it, for it was not till a 
hundred years later that the first code of laws since the 
time of the Carolingian Capitularies was drawn up in 
France. Its very name bears witness to the impression 
it made in its own day. The word “law” was still 
reserved for certain solemn uses, for the unalterable 
code of Scripture or for the Eomau law'. !Men questioned 
what to call this new decree, given at the king’s mil, 
and to bo enforced just so long as he should choose, and 
their jealous conservatism took refuge in the w'ord 
“assize,” as later generations in the same difficulty fell back 
on such words as “ provision,” “ statute,” “ ordinance,” 
The Constitutions of Clarendon two years before had 
lain do^vn the principles which were to regulate the 
relations in England of Church and State. The Assize 
of Clarendon laid down the principles on which the 
administration of justice was to be carried out. Just as 
Henry had undertaken to bring Church courts and 
Church laAv under the king^s control, so now he aimed 
at bringing all local and rival jurisdictions whatever into 
the same obedience. In form the new* law was simple 
enough. It consisted of twenty4w'0 articles wdiich rvere 
drawn up for the use of the judges who were about to 
make their circuits of the jii'ovinces. The first articles 
described the manner in which criminals were to be 
“presented” before the justices or sheriff. The acensa- 
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tion was to l)o made by “juries/’ composed of twelve 
Tiien of tlio Imiidred and four men of the to'wnsliip ; the 
“presentment” of a criminal by a jury such as this 
practically implied that tlio man was held guilty by the 
public report of his own neighbourhood, and he was 
therefore forbidden such chance of escape as compurgation 
or the less dangerous forms of ordeal might have afibrded, 
and was sent to tlio almost certain condemnation of the 
ordeal by water; if by some rare fortune he should 
escape from this alive ho was banished from the kingdom 
as a man of evil rejiutation. All freemen were ordered 
to attend the courts hold by the justices. Tlic judges 
were given power to enter on all estates of the nobles, to 
see that the men of the manor were dul}’- eimollcd imdcr 
the system of “ franlc-plcdge,” in gi’oups of ten men 
bound to ansAver for one another as “pledges” for all 
purposes of police. Strict inlcs were made to prcA’ent 
the possible escape of criminals. The sheinfTs were 
ordered to aid one another in carrying the hue and cry 
after them from one country to another ; no “ liberty ” 
or “honour” might harbour a malefactor against the 
Idng’s oflicers; sheriffs were to give to the justices in 
writing the names of all fugitives, so that they might be 
sought through all England ; everywhere jails, in Avhich 
doubtful strangers or suspected rogues might bo shut up 
for safe keeping in case the “ hue and cry ” should be 
raised after them, were to be made or repaired with 
wood from the Idng’s or the nearest landonmer’s domains; 
no man might entertain a stranger for whom he Avould 
not he ansAverabIc before the justices ; the old English 
law Avas again repeated in the very words of ancient 
times, that none might take into his house a waif or 
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wanderer for more than one night unless he or his horse 
were sick; and if he tarried longer he must be kept 
until he were redeemed by his lord or could give safe 
pledges ; no religious house might receive any of the 
mean people into their body vdtliout good testimony as 
to character unless he were sick unto death ; and heretics 
were to he treated as outlaws. These last indeed were 
not very plentiful in England, and the over- anxious 
legislators seem only to have had in view a little hand 
of German preachers, who had converted one woman, 
and who had themselves at a late council at Oxford heen 
branded, flogged, and driven out half -naked, so that 
there was by this time probably not one who had not 
perished in the cold. 

Such was the series of regulations tliat opened the 
long course of reforms by which English law has been 
built up. Two judges were sent during the next spring 
and summer through the whole of England. The 
following year there was a survey of the forests, and in 
lies another circuit of the shires was made by the 
barons of the Exchequer. Year by ycai* vdth unbroken 
reguiarity the terrible visitation of the country" b}" the 
justices went on. The wealth of the luckless people 
poured into the king^s trcasuiy; the busy secretaries 
reconicd in the Kolls a mass of profits unknown to the 
accounts of earlier days. The great barons who presided 
over the Shire courts found thetnselves practically robbed 
of ])owcr and iniluencc. The ordinaiT courts fell into 
insiginficanco beside those suiumoncd by the king’.s 
judges, thronged as they were v/ith the crowd of ricli 
and poor, tTCuibUng at the penalty of a* ruinous hue for 
nonsxltciulance or full of a nouly-kiudled ho}»c of jus* 
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fonn, called ‘‘proving his Englishry,” could he gone 
through — a condition which was constantly impossible ; 
the township avas fined if the body had been buried 
before the coming of the coroner; abbot or knight or 
householder was heavily taxed for every crime of serf or 
hired servant nnderdiim^ or even for the ofTenccs of any. 
starving and worn-out ])ilgriin or traveller to vrhom he 
had given a three days’ shelter. In the remotest regions 
of the country barons and knights and freeholders were 
called to aid in carrying out the law. The “jurors” 
must be ready at the judges’ summons wherever and 
Avhenever they were wanted. They must he prepared 
to answer fully for their district ; they must expect to 
be called on all sorts of excuses to Westminster itself, 
and no hardships of the joiumey from the farthest conier 
of the laud might keep them hack. The “knights of 
the shire” were summoned as “recognitors” to give 
their testimony in all questions of property, public 
prinlege, rights of trade, local liberties, exemption from 
taxes ; if the Idug demanded an “ aid ” for the marriage 
of his daughter or the coming of age of his son, they 
assessed the amount to he paid ; if he ^ranted to corat 
• an estate among the royal Forests, it was they who 
decided whether the land was his by ancient right. 
They were employed too in all Idnds of business for the 
Court ; they might he sent to examine a criminal who 
had fled to the refuge of a church, or to see whether a 
sick man had appointed an attorney, or whether a litigant 
who pleaded illness was really in hed without his 
breeches. If in any case the verdict of the Shire Court 
was disputed, they were summoned to Westminster to 
repeat the record of the county. Ko people prohahly 
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over went throngh .so fevero a discipline or received so 
efilciont a tndning in the practical work of carrying ont 
tlic l:nv*, as was given to the luiglish peo])le in tlio 
hmulrcd roars that lay hetivcen the of Clarendon 

in IIGG and the Parliament summoned by l)c !Montforb 
in 1200, where knights from every shire elected in the 
count3^ court were called to sit with the bishops nml 
great barons in the common Parliament of the re;dm. 

In tlic pitiless routine of their worlc, however, tlio 
barons of the Exchequer were at tins early time scarcely 
regarded as judges administering juslico so mucli as tax- 
gatherers for a needy treasury. Baron and churchman 
and burgher alike saw cvoiy question turn to a dcmaml 
of mono}’^ to swell the royal Hoard ; jurors were fined for 
any tn fling flaw in legal procedmo ; widows were fined 
for leave to many, guardians for leave to receive their 
W’ards; if a peasant were kicked bj' his horse, if in 
fishing he fell from the side of Ins boat, or if in canying 
liomo his eels or hemngs he stumbled and was crushed 
by the cart-wheel, his wTctchod children saw horse or 
boat or cart with its load of fish which in older days had 
been forfeited as dcodand " to the service of God, now 
carried oft' to the king’s Hoard ; if a miller was cauglit in 
the wheel of his mill tlie slierifT must see the price of it 
paid to the royal treasury. In the country districts 
where coin was perhaps scarcely ever seen, where \Yages 
u'crc unknown, and such little traffic as “went on was 
wboll}'' a matter of bai'ter, the peasants must often have 
been put to the greatest straits to find money for the 
fines. Year after year baron as well as peasant and 
faiTuor saw' his w^aggons and horses, or his store of honey, 
eggs, loaves, beer, the fish from his pond or the fowls 
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for tho ant\ ihnir Wiova^t-, mv\ yMd for by such 

an‘i <.udi j^riccs iv^ fc* mM goo^l to Uie jrrocdy 
contracioi'«^ The people at largo gmiuM tinder lh« 
heu\y bunion of Unc'^ nnd ponnltio^ ami cbas’go'i for tbf* 
imunionvuro of an unacciMoined jn^-tico. Wlum 5n the 
vKitaiioU'^ of ll(5j< tho jm!uo« lud to collect-, bo«:Hlc«i the 
onllniuy duc', an "'aid'' for the marriage <«f the IdngV 
chloNt (laughter, the unhap]>y tiix pa>or^, recognising in 
their misery no dii^linctiom^, attributed all their sulTcring^ 
to the new refom, and i^aw in tludr l;ing noi a nilor who 
drrired righlcou*^ judginont, but one who only tlun^ted 
after giun. The one [irivilege which seemed W'orth 
fighting for or worth buying w\\^ the privilege of 
ing their own fiuc*^ and managing thoir own courts. 
Half a centur}' later wc see the }>revailing teiTor at a 
virit of the judgei? to Cornwall, vhen all the people fled 
for refuge to the woods, and could hardl}' Ikj conijielied 
or persuaded to come back again. Yet later the people 
won a concession tliat in time of war no circuits should 
he held, so that the poor should not ho utterly ruined. 

Op}>rcssion and extortion had doubtless been 'well 
known before, wlien the shcrifl* earned on tlie admini^^tra- 
tion of the law side b}* side ndth the lucrative business 
of ‘‘farming the shires;” but it was at least an irregular 
and tincertain oppression. The sberifT might Iiiraself at 
any moment shave the fate of one of bis owm victim*^ and 
a more merciful man stand in his place ; in any case 
binbcs were not unavailing^ and there was still an appeal 
to the kinj^s justice. But against the new system there 
was no appeal ; it was orderly, methodical, unrelenting ; 
it was backed by the whole force of the kingdom; it 
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ovorloolccd uotJiing ; it forgot nothing ; it "vvas coinpani- 
lively incorruptible. The lu.«.scr courU, witli their old 
chunky procedure, Averc at a hopclcijs disiulvanuigo before 
the professional judges, Avho coubl uso all the new legal 
methods. If a man snlVercd nndcr these there was none 
to plead his cause, for in all the country t hero avius not a 
.single trained lawyer save those in the king’s ser\ice. 
However wo ivlio look hack from tlie safe distance of 
pcvcu hundred years im\y kco with clearer vision the 
great work which Avas done by Henry’s Assize, in its 
own day it was far fi-oin being a Avolcome institution to 
our unhappy fore fat hoi-s. There was scarcely a class in 
the countiy Avliicb did not find itself aggrieved as the 
king traged war with the claims of pvivUci'o^^ to stand 
nlmvc right and justice and tnith. But nil resistance of 
turbulent and discontented factions Avas A’uin. The groat 
justiciars ut the head of Uic legal administration, Do 
Lucy and Glanville, steadily carried out the uoav code, 
and a body of laAvyors Avas trained under them Avhich 
formed a class AvhoIIy nnknoAvn clscAAdioro in Europe. 
Instead of arbitrary and conflicting decisions, varying in 
CA'ciy Jnindrcd and every franchise according to the 
fashion of the district, the judges of the Exchequer or 
Ciiria Ilegis declared judgments Ai'liicli Avero governed by 
certain general principles. The traditions of the great 
administrators of Henry’s Court Avero handed cloAsm 
through the ti'ouhlcd reigns of his sons ; and the whole 
of tlio later Common JaAv is practically based on the 
decisions of tAvo judges Avhoso Avork Avas finished Avithin 
fifty yeans of Homy’s death, and Avhoso labom*s fonned 
the materials from Avhicli in 1200 Bracton drcAA" up the 
greatest Avork over Avritten on English lilAV. 
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Henry s A?si^o given back to the people at largo. Foreigner 
as ho Henry jirc^^oiTcd to Englishmen an inheritance 
which had boon hatulcd down from an iminemorial past, 
and Avhich luid el^^owlmre vanislied away or was slipping 
fast into forgetfulness. According to the Roman system, 
which i]i the next century spread over Europe, all law 
and govenimcnt proceeded directly from tlio king, and 
tho subject had no right save that of implicit obedience ; 
the system of representation and the idea of the jury had 
no place in it. Teutonic tradition, on tho otlicr hand, 
looked upon the nation as a coinnmnwcalth, and placed 
the ultimate authority in the will of the whole people; 
the law was tho pcoplc^s law — it was to ho declared and 
earned out in tho pcoplo^s courts. At a vciy critical 
moment, wlien everything was shifting, uncertain, transi- 
tional, Henry’s legislation established this tradition for 
Englai\d. By Ids Assize Englishmen were still to he 
tried in their ancient courts. Justice was to he adminis- 
tered by tho ancient machinery of shire-moot and hundred- 
moot, l)y tho legal men of luuidred and township, by tho 
lord and his steward. The sliirc-moot became the king’s 
com’fc in so far as its president was a king’s judge and its 
procedure regulated by tho king’s decree; but it still 
remained the court of tho people, to wliich tho freemen 
gathered as their fathers had done to the folk-moot, and 
whore judgment could only be pronounced by tho verdict 
of tho freeholders ayIio sat in tho coiu'fc. Tho king’s 
action indeed was determined h}” a cunous medley of 
chance circumstances and rooted prejudices. The canon 
law was fast spreading over his foreign states, and 
whore ver the canon law came in the civil law followed 
in its train. But in England local liberties were strong, 
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the feudal s3’stcmhad never been completely established, 
insular prejudice against the foreigner and foreign avays 
was alert, the Church gcneralty stili held do nationa! 
tradition, the lung was at deadly’ feud \Yith the Pnmato, 
and was quite resolved to l^ave no customs favoured by 
him brought into the land } his own absolute power made 
it no Immiliation to accept the maxim of English 
lawyers that “ the Mng is under God and the law.” So 
it happened that while all the other ci^ili2ed iiations 
quietly passed under the rule of the Roman code England 
alone stood outside it. From the twelfth century to 
the present day the groundwork of our law has been 
Englislx, in spite of the ceaseless filtenngdn of the con- 
ceptions and rules of the cndl law of Rome. ‘‘ Through- 
out the world at this moment there is no body of ten 
thousand Englishmen governed by a system of law which 
was not fashioned b3" themselves.*' 



CHAPTER VII 


THE STRIFE 'SVITH THE CHURCH 

The Assize oi Clarendon ^as drawn np in February 
1166, and in March Henry sailed for France. Trouble 
awaited him there on every hand, and during the next 
two years he had to meet no less than thirteen revolts 
or wars. Aquitaine declared against the imperial system ; 
loud complaints were raised of Henr3J'’s contempt of old 
franchises and liberties, and of the “ officers of a strange 
race ” who violated the customs of the country by orders 
drawn up in a foreign tongue — the languc d^oil^ the 
speech of Norman and Angevin. Maine, Touraine, and 
Britanny were in chronic revolt. The Welsh rose and 
conquered Flint. The King of Scotland was in treaty 
with France. Warring parties in Ireland claimed Henry's 
interference. England was nneasj’’ and discontented. 
Louis of France was allied with all Henr}''s enemies — 
Gascons, Bretons, Welsh and Scotch ; he aided the Count 
of Flanders and the Count of Boulogne in preparing a 
fleet of six hundred ships to attack the southern coast of 
England. The Pope's attitude was cautious and un- 
certain. "WHien Barbarossa's armies were triumphant in 
Italy, when Henry's Italian alliances were strong and his 
bribes were big, Alexander leaned to the king; M’hen 
success again returned to Rome he looked with more 
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effectual favour on the demands of the archbishop* Tho 
rising tide of disaffection tried the king sorel)\ It was 
in vain that he sought to 'svin over the leadei^ of th^^ 
ecclesiastical party, the canon law^^ers, such as John 
Salisbury, or blaster Herbert of Eoshatn, with whom he 
argued the point at his Easter Court at Angers. Joliti 
of Salisbury flatly rejected the Constitutions, declaring 
that his first obedience was due to the Pope and the 
archbishop. Herbert ivas yet more defiant. "Look 
how this proud fellow comes ! ” said Henry, as the statel)'' 
Herbert entered in his splendid dress of green cloth <?f 
Auxerre, uuth a richl}' trimmed cloak hanging after the 
German fashion to his heels. He was no true servant 
the Idng, declared Herbert when ho had seated himselfi 
who would allow him to go astray. As for the custompj 
there were had enough customs in other coxmtrics 
against the Church of God, hut at least they were not 
^vritten down either in the lauds of the King of Franco 
or of the King of the Germans. “ Wliy do you dimini^k 
his dignity hastil}^ demanded the king, "hr not 
calling him the Emperor of the Germans!” "Tho 
King of the Germans he is,” retorted Herhertv ‘‘ though 
when he writes, he signs ' Imjycraior Bomanorum smper 
Atipislus^y "Shame!” cried the Icing, "hero is an 
outrage I 'Why should this son of a priest disUurb my 
kingdom and disquiet my peace ! ” " K ay,” said Herhort^ 
“ I am not the sou of a priest, for it was after my birth 
my father became a priest; neither is he the son of 
a king save one whom his father hegiit being king ” 
" Whosesoever sou he may he,” cried a baron who pat 
by, "I would give the lialf of my land that Jic were 
mine!” Henry heard the words bitterly, and hckl 
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his peace ; and in a few moments ordered the intractable 
Herbert to depart. 

The strife betAveen Church and State was, in fact, 
taking every day a ncAv harshness. Gregory VII. a 
century earlier had suggested that kingly poAver was of 
diabolic origin. “Who is ignorant that kings and 
princes have their beginning in this, that knoAving not 
God, they by rapine, perfidy, and slaughter, the devil 
moAung them, affect rule over their equals — that is, oA^er 
men, Avith blind greed and intolerable presumption.^' 
But the papal theory of a vast Christian republic of all 
peoples, under the leadership of Rome, found little 
faA’'our AAuth the kings of the rising states AAdiich Avere 
beginning to shape themselves into the gi’eat poAvers of 
modern Europe. Henry, steeped in the ncAv temper, 
proposed a rival theory of the origin of government. 
“ Thou,’* he Avroto to the Pope, “ by the papal authority 
granted thee by men, thinkest to prevail over the 
authority of the ro3"al dignity committed to me by^ God.” 
The Avisest of the churchmen of England used more sober 
language than all this. “ Ecclesiastical dignity,” Avrote 
Ralph of Diceto, later the Dean of St. Paul’s, “rather 
advances than abolishes royal dignity, and the royal 
dignity is Avont rather to presence than to destroys 
ecclesiastical liberty, for kings have no miration AAuthout 
the Church, nor can the Church obtain peace Arithout 
the protection of the king.” To the fiery zeal of the 
archbishop, on the other hand, the secular j^oAver Avas as 
“lead” compared to the fine “gold’' of the spiritual 
dignity. Henry, he cried loudly, Avas a “tymnt”— a 
Avord Avhich to raedireval cars meant not an arbitrary or 
capricious ruler, since that was the admitted right of 
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eveiy rulcr» "but a Idng ^vTlo governed withont heeding 
the eternal maxims of the ‘‘law of nature,” an idea 
which theologians bad borrowed from tho theories of 
the ancient law of Eome, and modiiied to mean the law 
of Scripture or of tho Church. But in the ar^imcnts of 
Thomas this law took the narrowest proportions, with 
no ^Yider interpretation than tliat given by the pedantic 
temper of a fanatical ecclesiastical politician. He fouglit 
his battles too often by ^lolcnt and \mlgar methods, and 
Henr}* reaped the profit of bis erroi^ How far onr 
national solution of the problem raised between Church 
and State might have been altered or delayed if tlio 
claims of tho Church had at this moment been Tcprcscntcd 
by a leader of supreme moral and spiritual authority, it 
is hard to say. But Thomas Avas far from being at the 
highest level of his own day in religious tliought Wicn 
some years later the holy Hugh of Lincoln forbade his 
archdeacons and their ofiicors to receive fines instead of 
inflicting ponanco for crimes, ho Avas met hy the objection 
that the blessed archbishop and martyr Thomas himself 
had taken lines. “BcHoa'C me,” said Hugh, “not for 
that AN'as he a saint ; he showed other marks of holincSB, 
hy another title ho avou the inaHyris palnn” 

In the sj)ring of 11 GO Thomas Avas appointed Papal 
TvCgate for England, and he at once tisedliisnoAV authority 
to excommunicate in June all the kingV chief agents — 
Eich.ard of Ilche^ter, John of Oxfonl, Ilichanl de Jmey, 
Jocelyn of Bailleul — Avhilc tho king Inmseli avxs only 
sparc^l tor the moment that he nught have n little Pi»ace 
for rAjH,nitauco. Bumotir asserted that the Primate 
5\ctcd as cotm^^i'bor to the foreign enemies of F-nglamb 
declaring that he Avould either rc^'tore himself to his fcc 
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or take away Henry’s crown. Ho saw with delight the 
growing irritation of England under its sufferings after 
the Assize of Clarendon ; ancient prophecies of Merlin’s 
which foretold disaster were on his lips, and he gi'ew yet 
more defiant in his sense of the king’s impending ruin. 
The pride and temper of Henr^’- kept pace with those of 
Thomas. He became more and more fierce and un- 
compromising, In answer to the excommunications he 
forced the Cistercians in 1166, by threats of vengeance in 
England, to expel Thomas from Pontigny, When papal 
legates arrived in 1167 with proposals for mediation, he 
bluntly expressed his hope that he might never see any 
more cardinals. His political activity was unceasing. 
Ho completed the conquest of Britanny, and concluded 
a treaty of marriage between liis son Geoffrey and its 
heiress Constance, The Count of Blois was won at a 
cost of £500 a yetir, IMortain was bought from the 
Count of Boulogne. “Broad and deep ditches were 
made between France and Normandy.” A frontier 
castle was raised at Beauvoir. His second son Eichard, 
then twelve years old, was betrothed to Louis’s daughter 
Adela ; and his daughter Eleanor to the King of Castile. 
He secured the friendship of Flanders. He was bus}’ 
building up a plan of Italian alliances and securing the 
passes over tlic jUps. Milan, Parma, Bologna, Cremona, 
the hlarquis of Montferrat, the barons of Kome, all were 
won by his lavish i)ay. The alliance of Sicily was estab- 
lished by the betrothal of his daughter inth its king. 
The states of the Pope were being gradually hemmed in 
between Henry’s allies to north and south. The threat 
of an imperial alliance was added to hold his enemies in 
awe. In the spring of 1168 his eldest daughter was 
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married to the Emperor’s co\isin, Henry the Lion, the 
national hero of Gemany, second only to Barbarossa in 
poxrer, Duke of Bavaria, Duke of Saxony, Lord of Bruns- 
wick, and of vast estates in Northern Germany, ■\vith 
claims to the inheritance of Tuscany and of the Lombard 
possessions of the House of Este* For the purpose of a 
judicious threat, he even entertained an imperial embassy 
which promised him armed help and urged him to recog- 
nize the anti-Pope, whose first act, as both Henry and 
Thomas well \mderstood, would have been the deposition 
of tlio archbishop. 

At last the moment seemed come, not onl}* to nun a 
peace with France, but to carry out a long -cherished 
scheme for the ordering of the Angcrin Empire. Ho 
met the King of Fnxnce at !Montmirail on the feast of the 
Epiphany, January 6, 11 09, and the miglity Angorin 
niler bowed liimself before lus feebler suzerain lord to 
renew his homage. thi.s day, my lord king, on 

wliich the three kings ofTered gifts to the King of kings, 
myself, my sons, and my land, I commend to your keep- 
ing.’' His continental estates were divided among his 
sons, to be beld under his supremo authority. The eldest, 
Henry, M*lio liad in llfiO done homage to Louis for 
Normandy, now did homage for Anjou, Jlaine, and 
Britanny. Richard received Aquitaine, and GeofTroy 
vras set over Brilatmy under his elder brother as over- 
lord. Tins division of Henry's dominions by no means 
implied any intention on the kings part of giving up the 
admini'^tralion of the jirovinces. It was hut the fust 
step towards the realization of his imperial system, by 
which he was to reign as s^ipreme lord, surrounded by 
the s\ilvru!crs of his \'arimis province.*?. tTaras^cd as he 
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had been wdth ceaseless 'wars, from the Welsh mountains 
to the Pp’ences, he might well believe that such a 
S3"stem would best provide for the defence of liis unudeldy 
states; “When he alone had the rule of his Idngdom,” 
as he said later, " he had let nothing go of his rights ; 
and now, when man}" were joined in the government of 
his lands, it would be a shame that any part of them 
were lost ” In the difficulties of internal administration 
the system might prove no less useful. Tliat any serious 
difference of interest could aiise between himself and the 
sons whom ho loved “more than a father,’' Henry cotild 
never, then or afterwards, believe. He rather trusted 
that a wise division of authority between them might 
secure the administrative j)Ower in the royal house, and 
prevent the growth of excessive influence among his 
ministers. But for all his hopes, the treat}’ of jMont- 
mirail was in fact a crowning triumph for France; it 
Avas virtnaWy the first breahing up oi the Empire, and 
had in it the seeds of Henry's later min. 

There was another side to the treaty. Henry and 
Thomas met at Montmirail for the first time since the 
council of Northampton over four years before, to renew 
a quarrel in which no terms of peace were possible. The 
old hopeless dispute raged afresh, the king demanding a 
vow to obey the “customs of the kingdom,” Thomas 
insisting on his clause “ saving my order,” “ saAung the 
honour of God.” The fonner weary negotiations began 
again ; new envoys hurried backwards and forwards ; 
interminable letters argued the limits of the tein]ioi*al 
and spiritual powers in pluuscs which lost nothing of 
their arrogance from the fact that neither side had the 
power to enforce their claims. The Primate would have 
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no moderato counsels. “Believe me,” Thomas 'wrote of 
Henr}', “ who know the manners of the man, he is of 
such a disposition that nothing hut punishment can 
mend.” He excommunicated the bishops of London and 
Salishur}* and a nuinher of clerks and laymen, till in the 
chapel of the king there Avas scarcely one Avho Avas able 
to give him the lass of peace. Henry “ shook Avith fear,” 
according to the boast of Thomas, at the excommunica- 
lions. In vain the Pope sought to moderate his zeal. 
In the summer of 1169 tAvo legates were sent to settle 
the dispute, of Avhom one Avas pledged to the king and 
the other to the archbishop. Henry, like every one else, 
saAY the futility of their mission, and “ led them for a 
Aveek,” as one of them comjdained, “through many 
Avindings both of road and speech.” 'With a scornful 
taunt that “ he did not care an egg for them and their 
excommunications,” he finally mounted his horse to ride 
off from the conference. “ I see, I see I” he said to the 
frightened bishops who hunaod after him to call him 
back ; “ the^^ Avill interdict my land, but siu'oly I Avho 
can take the strongest of castles in any single day, shall 
I not avail to scotch a single clerk if he should interdict 
my landl” Wlien a compromise seemed possible, he 
suddenly added to the form of peace he had proposed' 
the Avords, “ saAring the dignity of my kingdom.” This 
broke off all negotiations. “The dignity of tho king- 
dom,” said Tiiomas, “avos only a softer name for the 
Constitutions of Clarendon.” “ If tho Idng,” said John 
of Salisbury, “had obtained the insertion of this clause, 
ho had carried tho royal customs, only changing tho • 
name. * A noAv attempt at reconciliation Avas made in 
Xovember at Montmartre, but Henry’ refused to giA'c tho 
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Primato tlio *'kiss of peace/' lAr’hich in feudal custom was 
tlie binding sign of perfect friendship ; and when the Pope 
thought to compel his submission, first by threats and 
promises, then by a formal threat of interdict, ho answered 
by despatching very decided orders to England. Any 
one who earned an inteixlict to England was to suffer as 
a traitor ; all clerks were summoned homo from abroad ; 
none might leave the Idngdom without an order from 
the icing ; if any man should observe an interdict ho was 
to bo banished vdth all his kindred. All appeal to Pope 
or archbishop was forbidden ; no mandate might be 
carried to Pope or archbishop ; if any man favoured Pope 
or archbishop Ins goods and those of his kindred should 
he confiscated. All subjects of the realm, from hoys to 
old men, must swear obedience to these articles. 

Butif Henry had longhcen used to see his mere will ton 
into absolute law, he had now reached a point where the 
submission of his subjects broke do^\m. The laity indeed 
obeyed, but tbe clergy, with the Archbishop of Yoidc at 
their head, absolutely refused to abjure obedience to 
Pope and Primate. Throughout the strife the leading 
clergy had sought to avoid taking sides, but as the king's 
attitude became more and more arbitrary, a steady under- 
current of resistance made itself felt As early as 1166 
the king's officer, Eichai’d of Ilchestcr, sought coxmsel of 
Halph of Dicoto as to the duty of observing bis excom- 
munication by Tiiomas. The answer shows the nobler 
influonco of the Church in maintaining the rigid rule of 
law as opposed to arbitrary government, and its largo 
sense that general order was to bo i^referrod to private 
good. He laid down that an archbishop’s spiritual rights 
are iiidcstructihle ; that in all cases submission to law 
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was tlie highest duty ; and that it iras better humbly to 
accept even a harsh sentence than to set an e^^I example 
of disobedience by which others might be led to their 
nun. In 1167 the clergy had been called to London to 
swear fealty to the anti -Pope; but the bishops 
refused to take so detestable an oath against God and 
the Pope, this unla^rful and wicked business came to 
an end.” The bishops had obeyed the excommunica- 
tion of Foliot by the Primate ; they had refused to join 
in his appeal to Rome or to hold commtmion with him. 
It now seemed as though in this last decree of 1109 
Henry had reached the limits of his authority over the 
Church, and it may bo that some sense of peril induced 
him at the Pope’s orders to siunmon Thomas to Hor- 
mandy to renew negotiations for the peace of Montmartre. 
But the meeting never took place. Before Tiiomas could 
reach Caen he was stopped by news that Henry had 
suddenly left for England. In the midst of a temble 
storm tho king crossed the Channel on the 3d of March 
1170, and barely escaping with his life, landed at Ports- 
mouth after four yeans" absence. 

So sudden was his journey that a nimour spread that 
he had fled over sea to avoid the interdict jjroclaimcd 
by Thomas. But during his absence trouble had been 
steadily groudng in England. In his sore straits for 
money during these last yc;irs, Henrj' could not always 
be particular as to means, dew.s were robbed and 
banished; the bishopric of Lincoln was added to the 
half-dozen sees already vacant, and its treasure swept 
into the i*oyal Hoaixl; an ‘‘aid” was iniscd for the 
marriage of his daughter, and a temble list of fines 
levied under the Assize of Clarendon, The sums raised 
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told, in fact, of the general increase of vrealth. The 
national income, \vluch at the beginning of Henry’s reign 
had been but £22,000, %vas raised in the last year to 
£48,000, and an enormous treasure had been accumulated, 
said to be equal to 100,000 marks, or, by another account, 
to bo worth £900,000, The increase of trade was shown 
by the grondng numbers of Jews, the bankers and 
usurers of the time. At the beginning of Henry’s reign 
they were still so few that it was possible to maintain a 
law which forbade their burial anywhere save in one 
cemetery near London. Before its close their settlements 
wore so numerous that Jewish burial-grounds had to be 
established near every great town. Their banking profits 
wore enormous, and Christians who saw the wages of 
sin heaped up before their eyes, looked wistfully at a 
business forbidden by the ecclesiastical standard of 
morals of that day. 

The towns wore stirx'ccl with a new acti\dty. London 
naturally led the way. The vciy look of the cit}^ told 
of its growing 'wealtli. Till now the poor folk in towns 
found shelter in hovels of such a land that Henry II, 
could order that the houses of heretics should he carried 
outside the town and burned. But the new wealth of 
merchant and Jew and trader was seen in the “ stono 
houses,” some indeed like “ royal palaces,” which sprang 
up on every hand, and offered a new temptation to house- 
breakers and plunderers of the thickly-peojficd alleys. 
The new cathedral of St Paul’s had just been built Tlio 
Tower and the palace at AVestniinster had been repaired 
by the splendid extravagance of Chancellor Thomas, and 
the citizens, impatient of the wooden bridge that spanned 
the river, were on the point of beginning the “ Londoix 
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allowed ; hm the king, practical, businesslike, impatient 
ol abuses, like every \igorou5 autocratic niler, had no 
mind to wait two raoxitlis to redress the grievances ot 
his peo]de. The barons who had been appointed as 
sherifTs at the opening of his reign had governed after 
tlie old corrupt tnxditions, or perhaps themselves suffer- 
ing under the xaithlcss pressure of the barons of the 
Exchequer, liad been driven to a like severity of extor- 
tion By an edict of the king every shcrifT throughout 
the country was stnick from his post ; of the twenty- 
seven only seven were restored to their jdaccs, and new 
sheriiTs were appointed, all of wliom save four Mxro 
ofneers of the Iving's CourL The great local noble who 
had lni\kd it as he chose over the suitors of the Court 
f«)r fdteen veal's, and fined and taxed atul forfeited as 
seemed good to him, suddenly, uithoxit a xnoiuent's 
wariiiixg, kiw his place filled hr a stranger, a mere clerk 
trained in the Court among the royal Fcx'vants, a simple 
nominee of the king ; he could no longer doubt that the 
royal supremacy was now without rival, without limit, 
irresistible, complete. Such an act of absolute authority 
luul indeed, as Br. Stubbs 5^ays, exain]dc in the 
hi'^tory of Eun>{>e since llie time of llic Koman Empire, 
e.vee]>t possibly in the power wielded by Charles the 

Nor w.v; this llonryV only act of highdinnded govenj- 
ment On lOih of April he r.died u e<»uncil to 
Biudon to con‘tult about the coronation of his wu It 
wa* tx inxiovation, avraiir-t all cu:?tom and 

tnvliijnn^ f/,r ecfronatiou of the heir in his 

fath-nV hfetimr Ir.d ewr ta];cn plare in Eugland, But 
Ib^'ry v.aw no nv.re lung of England, t^or did lu' jrrcatly 
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heed barbaric or insular prejudice 'svhen ho had oven 
\)cforo his eyes the example not only of the French Court, 
but of the Holy Roman Empire. The coronation "was a 
necessary step in the coraidotion of the plan unfolded 
at Montmirail for the ordering of the second empire of 
the West. ^lorcover, the settlement probably seemed 
to him more imperative than ever from the restlessness 
and discontent of the land. No king of England since 
the Conquest had succeeded peaceably to his fathei\ The 
reign of Stephen had abimdantl}^ proved how vain wore 
oaths of homage to secure the succession ; and the sacred 
anointing, which in those days carried with it an in- 
alienable consecration, was perhaps the onl}’^ certain way 
of securing his son*s right. It ma^’’ well be, too, that, 
threatened as ho was with interdict, he saw the advan- 
tage of providing for the peace and security of England 
by crowning as her king an innocent boy '^vith whom the 
Church had no quarrel. The actual ceremony of conse- 
cration raised, indeed, an immediate and formidable diffi- 
culty. A king of England could be legally consecrated 
only by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Three years 
before Henry had forced the Pope, then in extreme peril, 
to grant special powers to the Archbishop ^ of York to 
perform the rite, but he had not yet ventured to make 
use of the brief. Now, liowovcr, whether the case 
seemed to him more urgent, or whether his temper had 
grovm more imperious, he cast aside his former prudence. 
On the lltli of Jiuic the lords and prelates were gathered 
together ‘rin fear, none kiiovdng what the king was 
about to decree.” The younger Henry, a boy of fifteen, 
was brought before them ; he was anointed and crowned 
by Roger of York. 


L 
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From this moment new cm opened m Henry's rcigii 
The voimg hing now lorrl of Englnntl, in the view* 
of the whole mediaeval w^orhl^ by a riglit a^: absolute ami 
sacred as tljat of Ins fatJicr. All w'ho w’crc discontented 
and restless had lienceforth a leader ordained by law, 
consecrated by the Church, round wliom they might 
rally. Delicate questions had to be solved ns to the 
claims and poivcj's of the new' king, 'which never in fart 
found ilicir answer so long ns lie lived. Jlcanwhile 
Jlcnry had raised up for himself a host of new diffi- 
culties. The archbishop had a fresh gtnevance in the 
king’s reckless contempt of the rights of Canterbury. 
The Church party both in England and in Europe w'as 
outnige<l at the wrong done to liim. Jiany %vho had 
before wavered, like Henr}' of Blois, notv threw them- 
selves ixissionately on the side of Tiiomns. In the fierce 
contention tliut soon raged romul the right of tlic areli- 
bishop to crown the king, and to deal as he chose with 
any ]>rclntc who might infringe his privileges, all other 
questions were forgotten. Kot only the realots for religi- 
on- tradition, but all who clung loyally to rstahli?he<l 
law and custom, wore thrown into opposition, "I’he French 
king w*as bbterly angiy that liis daughter had not l^een 
crowned with her hudund' All Henry’s enemies handed 
thcm'ielvrs together in a fretj^y tn rage, immediate 
and formidable v**;!-; outburst of inditinaiion that ten 
days after the coronation the king no longaT venttired to 
remain in England ; ami <m the of June he hastily 
the Channel Nf^.r Ealai^c lie wa** met by the 
bi'hop of Wnrve^t^ r, who Itad su/>j^ortcd him at Xoiih- 
aiupUnx king tunned him }.a-donrU^ly, and 

!»rok#- * at hi ivugjy wonls Now il h plain that tho;t art 
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a traitor I I ordered thee to attend the coronation of my 
son, and since thou didst nob choose to ho there, thou hast 
shown tliat thou hast no love for mo nor for inj^ sou^s ad- 
vancement It is plain that thou favourest my cnem}- 
and lintest me, I will tear the revenues of the see from 
thy hands, who hast proved unworthy of the bishopric 
or any benefico. In tnith thou wert never the son of my 
uncle, the good Count Itohert, who reared me and tliee 
in his castle, and had ns there taught the first lessons of 
morals and of learning.” Earl Eohert’s son, however, 
was swift in retort. He vehemently declared ho would 
have no part in the guilt of such a consecration. 
*‘What giutcfiil act of yours,” he cried, “has shown 
tliat Count Eobert was your uncle, and brought you 
up, and battled with Stcjdioii for sixteen years for 
3 ’onr sake, and for you was at last made captive 1 Had 
you called to mind his services you would not liavc 
diiren iny hrothers to pemiry and ruin, jVJy 
brother’s tenure, given liim by 3 "our grandfather, you 
have curtailed. ^^oungest brother, a stout soldier, 
you have diivcn by stress of want to quit a soIdier^s 
life and give himself to the perpetual service of the 
hospital at Jerusalem, and don the monk’s habit Tlius 
you know how to bless those of your own household ! 
Thus you arc wont to reward those who have dcseiwed 
well of you ! Why threaten me with tlic loss of my 
benefice 1 Be it yours if it suffice you not to have 
already seized an archbishopiic, six vacant secs, and 
many abbeys, to the peiil of your soul, and turned to 
secular uses the alms of your fathers, of pious kings, the 
patrimony of Jesus Christ I ” All this abuse, and much 
more besides, the angiy bishop poured out in the hearing 
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of the knights who were riding on cither side of the 
king. ^‘He fares well vdth the king since ho is a 
priest,” coinmentcd a Gascon ; had he been a knight he 
■^vould leave behind him two hides of land ! ” Some one 
else, thinldng to please the king, abused the bishop 
roundly. Henr 3 % liowcver, turned on him with an out- 
burst of rage. “ Do you think, scoundrel, if I what 
I choose to my kinsman and my bishop, that you or any 
one else are at liberty to dishonour him with words and 
persecute him with threats'? Scarce can I keep my 
hands from thy eyes ! ” 

The king well understood, indeed, in what a critical 
position matters stood. He s^riftly agreed to ever}'' 
conceivable concession on every hand. He met the 
papal messengers and bent to their terms of reconcilia- 
tion. On the 20th of July he had a conference ivith 
Louis near Freteval in Touraine, and next day the Icings 
parted amicably. On the 2 2d an interview between the 
king and the archbishop followed. The royal customs 
were not mentioned; no oath was exacted from tlio 
Primate ; he was promised safe return and full possession 
of his see, and the “ kiss of peace ” ; he was to crown 
once more the 3 *oung king and Iiis wifa At the close 
of the conference Thomas lighted from his horse to kiss 
the Idng^s foot, but Hcnrjs rivalling him in courtesy, 
dismounted to hold the Primate's stirrup, with the 
words, “It is fit the less should serve the greater 1” But 
if there was a show of peace the whole substance of 
it consisted only in hope,” as Thomas wrote. Each side 
was full of distrust Thomas demanded immediate 
restitution of his sec, and liberty to excommunicate the 
bishops who had shared in the coronation. Henry 
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wanted first to see ''Iiow Thomas would behave in the 
aftairs of the kingdom/' The Idng and Primate met for 
the last time in October 117 p at Chaumont with seeming 
friendliness, but any real peace was as far off as ever. 
“]\ry lord,” said Thomas, as he bade farewell, '^my 
heart tells me that I part from you as one whom yow 
shall see no more in this life.” ‘‘ Do 3^011 hold me as a 
traitor f asked the king. ‘‘ That be far from thee, my 
lord ! ” answered Thomas. But to the Primate the king's 
fair promises were but the tempting words of the devil 
— “ all these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” He begged from the Pope unlimited 
powers of excommunication. “The more potent and 
fierce the prince is,” he said, “ the stronger stick and 
harder chain is needed to bind him and keep him in 
order.” He bad warning visions. He spoke of returning 
to his clmrch “perhaps to perish for her/' “I go to 
England,” he said ; “ whether to peace or to destruction 
I know not ; but God has decreed what fate awaits me.” 

The king’s conduct indeed gave ground for fear. 
He had summoned clergy abroad against law and custom 
to elect bishops avIio, in contempt of the Primate’s rights, 
W'cre to he sent to Rome for consecration. In the 
general doubt as to the king's attitude, no one dared to 
speak to envo3^s sent by Thomas to England. Ranulf 
do Broc was still wasting the lands of Cantcrbuiy ; the 
palace was half in ruins, the barns destroyed, the lands 
iincultivated, the woods cut donm. The Primate's friends 
ui'ged him to keep out of England for fear of tvcachcr3". 
Tiiomas, however, was determined to return, and to 
return with uncompromising defiance. He sent before 
him Icttcm excominunicatuig the bishops of Loudon and 
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Salisbury, and suspending the Bishop of Durham and 
the Archbishop of Yorlv, for having joined in the corona- 
tion: and on the follo'iring day, under tlio protection 
of John of Oxford as the king^s officer, he landed at 
Sand^nch. The excommunications had set the whole 
quarrel aflame again, and John of Oxford with difiictdty 
prevented open fighting. The royal officers demanded 
absolution for the bishops. Thomas flatly refused unless 
they would swear to appear at his court for justice, an 
oath which the bishops in their terror of the king dared 
not take. They fled to Henry’s coimt in Normandy ; while 
on the 1st of December Thomas passed on to Canterbury. 
The men of Kent were stout defenders of their customary 
rights ; they clung tenaciously to their special privileges ; 
they had their own riews of inlieritance, their fixed 
standard of fines, their belief that the Crown had no 
right to the property of thief or murderer, '^vho had 
been hanged — “ the father to tlie bough, the son to the 
ploiigh,” said they, in Kent at least. Tlioy were a 
very mixed population, constantly recruited from the 
neighbouring coasts. They held the outposts of the 
country as the advanced guard formally charged with 
the defence of its shores from foreign invasion, which 
was a very present terror in those days. Lying near 
the Continent they caught every rumour of the liber- 
ties won b}’' the Flemish to'ums or French communes; 
commerce and manufacture were doino- their work in 
the ports and among the iron mines of the forests ; and 
it seems as though the shire very early took up the 
p.art it was to play again and again in mediteval history, 
and even later, as the assert er and defender of popular 
privileges. From such a temper Thomas was certain to 
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find sympathy as he passed through the country in 
triumph. At Canterbury the monks received liim as 
an angel of God, crying, ‘‘Blessed be he tliat cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” “I am come to die among 
you,” said Thomas in his sermon. “In this church 
there arc martyrs,” ho said again, “and God wiil soon 
increase their number.” A few days later he made a 
triumphant progress through London on his way to visit 
the young king ; his fellov'-citizens crowded round him 
vdth loud blessings, while a procession of three himdred 
poor scholats and London clerks raised a loud Te Deum 
as Thomas rode along with bowed head scattering alms 
on every side. His old pupil Henry refused, however, 
to receive him, and Thomas returned to Canterbiiiy. 

Hews of all these things travelled fast to the Icing in 
Normand}'’. The excommunicated bishops, falling at his 
feet, told him of the evil done against his peace ; rumour, 
grovnng as it crossed the sea, said that the archbishop 
had travelled through the country with a mighty army 
of paid soldiers, and had sought to enter into the Icing’s 
fortresses, and that he was ready to “ tear the cro'sra 
from the young king’s head.” Henry, “more angry 
than was fitting to the tojmI majesty,” was swept be3'ond 
himself by one of his mad storms of passion. “ What a 
pack of fools and cowards,” he shouted aloud in his wratli, 

“ I have nourished in my house, tliat not one of them 
will avenge mo of this one upstart clerk!” A council 
was at once suramouod. Thomas, the king said, had 
entered as a tyrant into his land, had excommunicated 
the bishops for obedience to the king, had troubled the 
whole rciilm, hud purposed to take awaj’ the royal crown 
from his son, had begged for a legation against Hcnr\', 
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atul bad obtabicd from Uic Pope ^nintrf of presentations 
to eh u relics, will cl) de]?rivctl knights and barons as 
as the king himself of their property. 11 lo council fell 
in with the kirtg's mooil. Thomas was worthy of death. 
The king would have neither (piiet days nor a peaceful 
kingdom while he lived. my w^ay to Jerusalem, 

s;)id one sage adviser, passed through 3?ome, and 
asking ^piestions of my host, I learned that a ]>ope had 
once been slain for his intolcraldc pride !” 

But w'hile the king was still huMcd iJi devising 
schemes for the punishmont or ruin of Thomas, came 
new's that ho was rid of his enemy, and tJmfc the nrcli- 
bishop had ^von the long lookedJor crown of martyrdom. 
Four knights w’ho had lieard the king s first out hurst of 
rage liad secretly left the Court, and ti-avelling day and 
night, Ijad rciichotl Canterbury on the 29th, and had 
ihcixi in the cathedral slain the archbishop. Henry was 
at Argentan w‘hen the ncw‘3 of the murder wms brought 
to him. So overwhelming was his despair that those 
about him feared for Ins reason. For three days ho 
neither ate nor spoke with any one, and for five w’ceks 
his door w‘as closed to all com cm. The whole flood of 
difficulties against w’hich he had so long fought desper- 
ately w*as at once let loose upon him. In England the 
feeling was indcscribahle. All the religious fervour of 
the people was passionately tlirowm on the side of the 
martyr. The church of Canterbuiy was closed for a 
yean The ornaments w'crc taken fixun the altar, the 
w'alls w'cre stripped, the sound of the bolls ceaseti 
Excitement w^as naised to its utmost pitch as it became 
knowm that miracles w*orc wrought at the tomb. The 
cl^vgy ^Yero forced into hostility j they dared no longer 
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last words of bitter rcproadi ns ho foretold the great 
adversities whicli the Divine vengeance held in store for 
the tnie murderer of the nrcldjiahop. But England 
itself \Yas no safe refuge for the hing in this great 
extremity. Hurrying on to Wales, he r.ipully settled 
the last details of a plan for tlic conquest of Ireland, and 
hastened to set another sea between him'^elf and the 
bearers of tire pa[xil curse. As he landed on Irish 
shores on the lOtli of October, a white hare started from 
the bushes at his feet, and was brought to him as a token of 
victory and peace. Here at last ho was in safety^ beyond 
the reach of all di^^pute, in a secure banishment wlicre 
lie couM more easily avoid the interdict or more secretly 
bow to it The wild storms of M-inter, which Ins terrified 
followers co\interl as a sipi of the wndh of God, served 
as an efiecUial bamcr between him and his enemies; 
and for twenty weeks no ship touched Insh shores, nor 
did any news reach him from any part of his dominions. 
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THE CONQUEST OF IHELAND 

Neaely a hundred years before William Kufiis once 
stood on the cliffs of Wales, and cried, as he looked 
across the u'aters towards Ireland, For the conquest of 
that laaid I will gather together all the ships of my king- 
dom, and null make of them a bridge to cross over/' 
The stor}^ was carried to a Idng of Leinster, who listened 
thoughtfully. “After so tremendous a threat as that,’* 
he asked, “ did the king add, if the Lord will f ’ Being 
told that Eufus used no such phrase, “ Since he trusts 
to do this by human power, not divine,” said the shrewd 
Irishman, “ I need not greatl}" dread his coming.” Pro- 
phecies which passed from mouth to mouth in Ireland 
declared that the island should not be conquered till 
ver3" shortly before the great Day of Judgment. Even 
in England men commented on the fact that while the 
Eomans had reached as far as the Orkneys, wliilc 
Saxons and Normans and Danes had overnm England, 
Ireland had never bowed to foreign rule. The Noilh- 
men alone had made any attempt at invasion ; hut 
within the fnngo of foreign settlements which they 
planted along the coast from Dublin to Limerick, the 
various Irish kingdoms maintained themselves according 
to their ancient customs, and, as English tribes had done 
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before in Britain, ivaged frequent war for the honour of 
a shifting and dubious supremacy. The island enjoyed 
a fair fame for its climate, its healthfulness, its pastur- 
age, its fisheries; English chroniclei^ dwelt on “the 
far-famed harbour of Dublin, the rival of our [London in 
commerce,” and told of ships of merchandise that sailed 
from Britanny to Irish ports, and of the busy ^dne trade 
with Poitou. Ireland alone broke the symmetry of an 
empire that bordered the Atlantic from the Hebrides to 
Spain, and the fame of empire had its attractions for 
the hen’s of the Xorman conquerors. Patriotic and 
courtly historians remembered that their king was repre- 
sentative of Gerguntius, the first king of Britain who 
had gone to Ireland ; the heir of Arthur, to whom Irish 
lungs had been tribntarj*; the ruler over the Basque 
provinces, from whence undoubted!}* the Irish race had 
sprung. To fill up what was lacking in these titles, he 
was proclaimed lord and ruler by a yet clearer diriuc 
right, when in 1L55 John of Salisbury brought to him 
from Rome a bull, by which the English Pope, Hadrian 
IT., as supreme lord of all islands, granted Ireland to 
the English king, that he might bring the people under 
law, and enlarge the borders of the Church. 

From the beginning, indeed, there rested on the 
unhappy country a curse which has ramained to the 
iwesent moment The invasion of the Ostmen was the 
first of a series of half-conquests which brouglit all tlic 
evils of foreign invasion with none of its benefits. In 
England the great rivers and the Roman roads had been 
so many highways by which the Scandinavians had 
penetrated into the heart of the country. But in Ire- 
land no road and no great river had guided tlic Invader 
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oxnvavds past morass and bog and forest. the 

great host of the Danish invaders swooped down over 
England and Ganl, tlie pirates that sailed to Ireland had 
only force to dash themselves on the coast, and there 
cling cautiously to guarded settlements. They settled 
as a race apart, as unable to mix with the Irish people as 
they were powerless to conquer them. No memory as in 
England of a common origin united them, no tics of a 
common language, no sense of common law or custom, or 
of a common political tt'adition. The strangei's built the 
first cities, coined the first money, and introduced trade. 
Btit they were powerless to affect Irish civilizatiorL The 
tribal system survived in its full strength, and Ireland 
remained dmded between two races, two languages, two 
civilizations in different stages of progress, two separate 
commimitics ruled by their omi laws, and two half- 
completed ecclesiastical systems, for the Danish Church 
long looked, as the Irish had never done, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as their head. Earnest attempts 
had already been made by Hadriau^s predecessor to 
bring the Irish into closer connection with the see of 
Doma In 1152 a papal legate had cairied out agrait 
reform by which four archbishops, wholly independent of 
Canterbury and receiving their palls from Rome, were 
set over four provinces. But still no Peter’s Pence 
were paid to Pome, Roman canon law, Roman ritual, 
the Roman rules of marriage, had no authority* the 
Roman form of baptism was replaced by a tradition 
whiclx made the father dip liis new-born child three 
times in water, or, if he were a rich man, in milk ; there 
Was no payment of tithes ; clerks were taxed like laymen 
wlien a homicide occurred ; Irish nobles still demanded 
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hospitalitj^ from religions houses, and claimed, according 
to ancient custom, pronsions from towns on Church 
domains. Hadrian himself had long been interested in 
Irish affairs. The religions houses which the Irish main- 
tained in Germany kept up communication with Pope 
and Emperor ; an Irish abbot at Nuremberg w'as chap- 
lain to the Emperor Frederick ; one of Hadrian’s masters 
at Paris had been a monk from the Insh settlement 
in Ratishon, and as Pope he still remembered the Insh 
monk 'with warm affection. ^Vheu he w’as raised to the 
Pajmey in the very year of Henry's coronation, one of 
his first cares was to complete the organization of 
Cliristcndom in the West by bxinging the Irish Glnivch 
under Catholic discipline. 

Henry, on his part, was only too eager to accept his new 
Tesponsibilit 3 % and less than a year after his coronation 
he called a council to discuss the conquest of Ireland, 
The scheme was abandoned on account of its difficulties, 
but the question was later raised again in another fonn. 
Diarmait !Mac Murebadha (in modem form Jeremiah 
Murphy), King of Leinster, had carried off in 1152 the 
wife of the chief of Breifne (Cavan and Leitrim). A con- 
federation was formed against him under Kuaidhri (or 
Eor^'), King of Connaught, and he was driven from the 
island in 1166. “ Following a fl^ung fortune and hoping 

much from the turning of the wheel/’ he fled to Henry in 
Aquitaine, did homage to the English king for his lands, 
and received in return letters granting permission to such 
of Henry’s ser\’ants as were willing to aid him in their 
recovery. Diarmait casilv^ found allies in the nobles of 
the Welsh border, in whose veins ran the blood of two 
warlike races. It was by just such an enterprise as this 
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that their Noman fathers and grandfathers had won 
their Welsli domains. Prom childhood they had been 
brought up in the tumult of perpetual forays, and trained 
in a %yaidarc where agility and dash and endurance of 
hunger and Iiardship were the first qualifications of a 
soldier. Richard de Clare, Earl of Strigiiil, in later days 
nicknamed Stronghow — a descendant of one of the 
Conqueror’s gi'catest warriors, but now a needy adven- 
turer sorety harassed by his creditors — was easil}^ won 
by the promise of Diarmait’s daughter and heiress, Aeifi, 
as his wife. Rhj^s, the Prince of South Wales, looked 
favourably on the expedition. His aunt, Nesta, had 
been the mistress of Henry I. of England ; and had 
afterwards married first Gerald of Windsor, and then a 
certain Stci>hen ; her sons and grandsons, whether Fitz- 
Honrys, Fitz- Geralds, or Fitz- Stephens, n^ere famous 
men of war ; nor were the children of her daughter, who 
had married William de Barri, behind them in valour. 
No less than eighteen knights of this extraordinary 
family took part in the conquest, where in feats of war 
they renewed the glories of their ancestors both Norse and 
AYelsh ; a son of Nesta’s, David, the Bishop of St. David’s, 
gave liis sympathy and help ; while her gi*andson, Gerald 
dc Barri, became the famous historian of the conquest. 

In 11 G7 Diarmait returned to Ireland with a little 
band of allies, the pioneers of the English conquest. 
Others followed the next year, among them Stronghow’.s 
uncle, Hervey of hlount Moriss, a famous soldier in the 
French finny, distinguished for his heautiftilly propor- 
tioned figure, his delicate long hands, his winning face, 
and graceful speech. With him went Nesta’s son 
Robert Pitz-Stephen, a poworiul man of the Noman 
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type, handsome, freehanded, sumptuous in his Vay of 
living, lihcml and jovial, given to "\%inc and dissipation. 
His nephew, Jlcilcr Fitz-Hcnry, showed stronger traces of 
Welsh blood in his swarthy complexion, fierce black eyes, 
and passionate face. The knights carried on the ivar 
with the virtues ami vices of a feudal chivalry, with a 
frank loyalty to their allies, a good coinradcslui> which 
recognized no head but loft each knight supreme over 
his own forces, a magnificent daiing in the face of over- 
whelming forces, and a joyful acceptance of the savage 
privileges of slaughter and rapine which fell to their lot 
By their aid Diarmait began first to take breath, then to 
gain strength, and at last to triumph over his enemies/^ 
The Irish, however, iTillicd under the king of Connaught 
against the traitor who had brought the Englisli into 
their land ; and Diarmait was forced to conclude a peace 
and promise to receive no more English soldiers. 

hleanwhile other knights were preparing for the Irish 
ex|jedition. Maurice Fitz-Gerald encamped on a rock 
near Wexford. Another Fitz^Gerald, Eaymond the Fat, 
fortified his camp near Waterford. In August 1170 
came Earl Eichard himself, who had crossed to Fi-ance in 
search of Henry, and with persistent importunity implored 
for leave to join the Irish war. Henry, at that moment 
busy in his last negotiations with Thomas, gave a doubt- 
111 half'consent, and Richard sailed ivitli an army of 
nearly fifteea hundred men. Wc see in the pages of 
era d of ales, the hero with whoso name the conquest 
of Ireland uvas to be for ever associated, red-liaired, 
gra.j cj ed, froclded, with delicate featoes like a woman’s, 
anc thm, feeble voice j wearing a plain citizen’s dress 
■'n out arms, that ho might seem more ready to obey 
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later feudal system; and by Ilvorm raj* of ^ 

the ldngd^\5^ Leinster wuld pass to Aeifi’s hCatioa ^ 
and her children. Eights of inheritance and righo^ of 
conquest were judiciously blended together, and Eich..n 5 ^ 
assumed rule, not iinder the dangeroiis title of Idng, hi • 
as Earl of Leinster.” The title was stmnge and un- 
welcome to Iiish ears. Among envious IS^onnnn rivals 
it did not hide the suspicion that Eichard was ‘‘nearly 
a king,*' and nnnours reached Henry's ears that he was 
conquering not only Leinster but other districts to which 
neither he nor his wife had any right Henry immedi- 
ately confiscated ail the earl's lands in England, and 
ordered that all knights who had gone to Ireland sho\dd 
return, on pain of forfeiture of their lands and exile. In 
vain Strongbow's messengers hastened to him in France, 
and promised that the earl would yield up all his con- 
quests, “since from the munificence of your kindness ail 
proceeds.” liMaile they stiH anxiously followed the 
Court from place to place came the sudden tidings of the 
archbishop's murder, and before many months were over 
Henry was on his way to Ireland to take its afliirs into 
his omi hands. Strongbow was sumnioned to meet 
him, forced to full submission, and sent buck to prepare 
the way before the king. 

In Ireland Henry had little to do save to enter into 
the ialxnirs of its first conquerors. The Danes had been 
driven from the ports. Tiie Irish were broken and 
dirided, and looked to him as their only possible allj* 
and deliverer from the tyrannj', the martial law, the 
arbitrary execution^ ’srliich had marked the rough mlc 
of the imnders. The terrified Ixiron^ were ready to buy 
their oxisteucc at any price. The leaders of the Churcli 
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^velcoraod him as the supporter of Roman discipline. 
Henry used all liis advantages. He consistently carried 
through the farce of aTbitration. The Wexford men 
brought to him Eitz-Stepben, ivhom they had captured, 
as the greatest enemj'’ to the royal majesty and the Irish 
people. Henry thren’ him into prison, but as soon as 
he had won the smaller kings of the south separately to 
make submission to him, and given the chief castles into 
the hands of his ovai officers, he conciliated the knights 
by releasing Fitz- Stephen. He spent the winter in 
Dublin, in a palace built of wattles after the fashion of 
the country. There he received the homage of all the 
Icings of Leinster and IMeath. Order, law, justice, took 
the place of confusion. Dublin, threatened with ruin 
now the Danish traders were driven offi, was given to 
the men of Bristol to found a new prosperit}". Its trade 
until Chester was confinned, and from aU parts of 
England new settlers came in numbers dmang the next 
few years to share in the jirivileges and wealth which 
its commerce promised. A stately cathedral of decor- 
ated Norman work I’ose on the site of an earlier church 
founded by the Ostmen. It seemed as though the mere 
military rule of the feudal lords was to he superseded 
under the king's influence by a wiser and more states- 
manlike occupation of the country. A great council 
was lield at Cashel, where a settlement was made of 
Church and State, and where Henry for the first time 
published the Papal Bull issued by Hadrian fifteen 
years before. He had won a position of advantage 
from whence to open a new bargain u-ith the Pope. 
In the moment of liis deepest disgrace and peril he 
defiantly showed himself before the world in *all the 
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hiisbaBd, \pho ■^vas unable bimseli to rcad_. and bad to 
depend on the good ofilces of a clerk. “Ivno%r, my 
dearest lord,' irrote the prudent "nife, “ that that great 
tooth •which pained me so long has no'w fallen out, ■where- 
fore see that yon delaj' not yoiu: retism." The watchful 
Henry, however, at once recalled Raymond to England, 
and sent a new governor, Fitz-Aid'helm, to hold the 
restless barons in check, till hfs son John, to whom he 
now i)roi>ose.l to give the realm of Ireland, should be of 
age to undertake its government. When Fitz-Aldhelm 
saw the magnificent troop of Raymond’s cousins and 
nephen s, who had thrown aside ail armour save shields, 
and, mounted on splen-iid horses, dashed across the plain 
to dhplat their feats of agihty and horsemanship, he 
muttered to his followers, ‘'This pride I will shortly 
abate, and these shields I will scatter.’’ He was true to 
his word The fortunes of the knights of both parties 
mdecd rapidly decHned ; “ those who had been fimt had 
to e.ini lO he last ; their lands were taken from them 


on every excuse, and they were followed bv the enniitv 
and pemecutton of the Idng. For the nerct ten rears the 
history of the English in Ireland is a miserable I'ecord of 
mofTective and sepamte wars undertaken hv leaders each 
acung on lus own account, and of watchfd jealonsv on 
e p.art of Henry. A new governor was sent in 1177 
to replace Fitr-Aldhelm. Hugh do Laev was no 
-Oman. IRs black h.air, his deep-set black eves, his 
® b iio,c, the scar across his face, his t’nin ill-shanen 

1 1 '“S J'.'Jir Fim-Geraids, 
in mS - “«=Ilican sobriety "and his tmim'ng 

it tva- r’ renown. Perhaps 

R some quick French quahty in him that won the 
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love of tile Irish. But Homy was suspicious and uneasy. 
He was recalled in 1181 on the news that 'without the 
king’s leave ho had mamed tlio daughter of the King of 
Connauglit, and rumour added that he had even made 
I’eady a diadem for himself. But his sendees were so 
valuable that that same winter he was sent hack, only to 
be again recalled in 1184 and again sent hack. At last in 
1180, though fortune had been zealous for the king 
of England/’ he was treacherously slain by an Inshman, 
to Henry’s exceeding joy.” 

^teamvhilc the king had in 1185 made a further 
attempt at a pcniianent settlement of the distracted 
island. John was forraall}’’ appointed king over Ireland, 
and accompanied hy Glanville, landed in Waterford on the 
2oth of April. His coming with a new batch of Norman 
followers completed the misfortunes of the hrst settlers. 
The Norman- Welsh knights of the border had by painful 
experience learned among their native woods and moun- 
tains how to wage such war as was needed in Ireland — a 
kind of war wlioro armour was worse than useless, where 
strength was of less account than agility, where days and 
nights of cold and starvation were followed by impetuous 
assaults of an enemy who never stood long enough for a 
decisive battle, a war whore no mercy was given and no 
captives taken. On the other hand, their half Celtic 
blood had made it easy for them to mingle vnth the Irish 
population, to many and settle down among them. But 
the followers of John were Norman and French knights, 
accustomed to light in full armour upon the plains of 
Finncc; and to add to a rich pay the richer profits of 
plunder and of ransom. The seaport towns and the 
castles fell into the hands of new masters, untrained to 
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crown of peacocks’ feathers woven with gold wliich tlie 
Pope himself had sent. But John never wore liis diadem 
of peacocks’ feathers. Before it hatl an ived he liad been 
driven from the country. 

Thus ended the third and last attempt in Henr}*'s 
reign to conquer Ireland. The strength ami the weakness 
of the king s jiolicy had alike brought misery to the land. 
The nation was left shattered and bleeding : its native 
princes weakened in all things save in the habits of 
treachcrv and jealousy; its DaniJi tratlei's driven into 
exile ; its foreign conquerors with their ranks broken, and 
their hope turned to bitteniess. Tlic natural develop- 
ment of the trilial system was violeiJly iiiteiTU])ted hy 
the half-conqucst of the barons and the bringing in of a 
feudal system, for which the Irish were wholl}' unpre- 
pared. But the feudal conquerors themselves were only 
the remnants of a broken and defeated party, the last 
upholders of a tradition of conquest ami of government 
of a hundred years earlier. Themselves trembling before 
the coming in of a new order of things, they could dcstro}' 
the native civilization, but they could set nothing in its 
place. There remained at last only the shattered remnants 
of two civilizations wliicli b}" sheer force were maintained 
side by side. Their fusion was perhajis impossible, but 
it was ccrtainl}" rendered less possible by the perplexed 
and arbiti-ary interferences of later rulers in England, 
almost as foreign to the Anglo-Irish of the Pale as to the 
native tribes who, axe in hand and hidden in hog and 
swamp and forest, clung desperately to the ancient tmdi- 
tions and inheritance of their forefathers. 
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‘‘AYlio \yi\\ ever again bclievo the lies of Merlin 'i” As 
he passed through Cardiff another omen met him; a 
Avhite-rohcd monk stood before him as he came out of 
church. “God hold thee, Cuning 1 he cned in the 
Ituglish tongue, and broke out into passionate warnings of 
evil to come unless the Idng would show more reverence 
to the Sunday, a matter about which there was at this 
time a great stirring of religious feeling. “Ask this 
rustic,” said Henry in French to a knight who held his 
rein, “whether he has dreamed this.” The monk 
turned from the interpreter to the king and spoke again : 
“Whether I have dreamed this or no, mark this day, for 
unless thou amendest thy life, before this 3 ^ear has passed 
thou shalt hear such news of those thou lovest best, and 
shalt win such soitow from them, that it shall not fail 
thee till thy dying day 1 ” 

From Wales Henr}^ struck across England, “turning 
neither to right nor left, and marching at a double pace.” 
In a few daj^s he was at Portsmouth. To hinder further 
mischief the younger Henry was ordered to join him and 
carried over sea ; and the first news that reached Louis 
was the king^s arrival in Norpandy. “The King of 
England,” Louis cried in his amazement, “is now in 
Ireland, now in England, now in Normandy; he maj'- 
rather be said to than go by horse or boat I” Hemy 
hastened on his landing to meet the legates. Negotia- 
tions were opened in May, Submission was inevitable, 
for fear of the rebellion wliich was then actually brewing 
left him in fact no choice of action. He agreed unre- 
servedly to their demands. As an earnest of repentance 
and reformation he consented to a new coronation of Iiis 
sou; and on the 27th of August the young king was 
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and beggars. The feast of the Trinity which Thomas 
had appointed to be observed on the anniversary of his 
consecration spread through the whoie of Christendom. 

Henry, in fact, had to bear the full storm of scorn and 
hatred that falls on every statesman who stands in 
advance of the public opinion of his da}’. But his 
seeming surrender at Avranches won for the politic king 
immediate and decisive advantages. All fear of excom> 
munication and interdict had passed awa3^ The clergy 
were no longer alienated from him. The ecclesiastical 
difficulties raised by the coronation, and the jealousies 
of Louis, were set at rest. The alliance of the Pope 
was secured. The conquest of Ireland was formally 
approved. Success seemed to crown Henry’s scheme 
for the building up of his empire, Britanny had been 
secured for Gcofirey in 1171 ; in June 1172 Eichard 
was enthroned as Duke of Aquitaine ; in the following 
August Hemy was cromied for the second time King 
of England. Only the youngest child, scarcely five years 
old, \vas still “ John Lackland,” and in this same year 
Henry provided a dominion for John by a treaty of 
marriage between him and the heiress of the Cotnit of 
Maiuicnne. Her inheritance stretched from the Lake of 
Geneva almost to the Gulf of Genoa ; and the marriage 
would carry the Angevin dominions almost from the 
Atlantic to the Alps, and give into Henry’s control 
every pass into Italy from the Great St. Bernard 
to the Col di Tcnda, and all the highways by wliich 
travellers from Geneva and German lands beyond it, 
from Burgundy or from Gaul, made their way to Eome. 
To colobmto such a fi'caty Hcnr}’ forgot Ids thrift. The 
twokings of England tinvellcd withostontatious splendour 
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French and Normans, the ontlmsinsm for independence 
was stirred hy songs such as those of the troubadour, 
Bertrand do Born, lord of a fortress and a tlrousand iiren, 
who “was never content, save when the kings of the 
North were at war/^ In Normandy old hatreds had deep- 
ened year h^” j*ear as Henry had gone on steadily seizing 
castles and lands which had fjillcn out of the possession 
of the crown. In 1171 he had doubled the revenue of 
the duchy by lands which the nobles liad usurped. In 
117'2 ho had alarmed them hy having a new rctiu-n 
made of the feudal tenures for ])urposes of taxation. 
The great lords of the duchy with one consent declared 
against him. Britanny sprang to arms. If Alaine and 
Anjou remained fairly quiet, there was in both of them 
a powerful party of nobles who joined the revolt. The 
rebel pai’fc 3 " was everjuvhore increased by all who had 
joined the young king, “not because they thought his 
the justcr cause,” but in fierce defiance of a nilo intoler- 
able for its justice and its seYorit 3 ^ 

England was no less rcadj’’ for rebellion. The popular 
imagination was still moved the hoiTor of the arch- 
bishop's murder. The generation that remembered the 
aniscries of the former anarchy was now passing away, 
and to some of the feudal ioi'ds order doubtless seemed 
the greater ill. The new Idng too had larfshcd pro- 
mises aud threats to win the English nobles to his side. 
“TJiero were few barons in England who were not 
wavering in their allegiance to the king, and ready to 
desert him at any time/' The more reckless cagerl}*- 
joined the rebellion ; the more j^ruclent took refuge in 
Finncc, that tlwy miglit watch how events would goj 
there was a timid and unstable party who held outwardly 
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o£ YorlcsWre ^vas not yet forty years old; in a great 
part of the North money-rents had scarcely crept in, 
and the serfs ^verc still toiling on nnder the burden of 
labour-dues wliich had been found intolerable elsewhere. 
The fines, the taxes, the attempt to bring its people 
under a more advanced system of government must 
have pressed ver}^ hardly on this great district which was 
not yet ready for it; and to the fierce anger of the barons, 
and the ready hostility of the monasteries, was perlmps 
added the exasperation of freeholder and serf, 

Henry, however, was absolute master of the whole 
central administmtion of the realm. Moreover, by his 
decree of the ycav before he had set over eveiy shire a 
sherifi* who was wholly under his own control, trained 
in his court, pledged to his obedience, and who had 
finu hold of the courts, the local forces, and the finances. 
The king now hastened to a])point bishops Avbom he 
could trust to the vacant sees. Geoffrey, an illegitimate 
son who had been born to him very early, probably 
about the time when he visited England to receive 
knighthood, was sent to Lincoln; and friends of the 
king were consecrated to Winchester, Ely, Bath, Here- 
ford, and Chichester. Prior Richard of Dover, a man 
“laudably inofieusive who prudently kept vdtliin his 
o^Yn sphere,” was made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Richard do Lucy remained in charge of the wliolc king- 
dom us justiciar. The towns and trading classes rvere 
steadfast in loyalt}*, and tlic baronage was again driven, 
as it had been before, to depend on foreign mercenaries. 

War first broke o\it in Franco in the early summer of 
1173. Normandy and Anjou Mere badly defended, and 
their nobles were already balf in revolt, while the forces 
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voice” lie ericil to the FronHi me 'Mongol's v*ho had 
Inirriod out to see if the astounding news of his arrival 
were true, Oo tell your king I am at hand as you see !” 
At the news of tlio fcrocityaml resolution of the enemy, 
Louis, “knowing him to ho tleiTo ainl of a most hitter 
temper^ as a hear robbed of its whelps rages in the 
forest,*' hastily retreated, ami Henry, as wise a general 
as he \vi\s excelhmt an a»*tor, fell hack to Kouen. Aleam 
while lie sent to Tlritanny a foice of Jh-ahaiitincs, whom 
alone lie could trust. They surrounded the rebels at 
])ol; and before Henry, “forgetting food and sleep” 
and riding “ as tlmugh he had tlown,” could leach the 
place, most of his foes weic slain. The castle wlicre the 
rest had taken refuge surrendered, and he counted among 
his prisoners the Karl of Chester, Iial])h of Fougcros, and 
a hundred other nobles. The Ijattlc of Hoi jiractically 
decided the war. It seemed vain to figlit against Henry's 
good luck. A few' Flemings once crossed the Nonnan 
border, ami were defeated and drowned in retreat by the 
bridge lircaldng. “Tlic vciy elements fight for the 
Normans ! ” cried the hafiled and disheartened Loui.s. 
“When I entered Normandy my army perished for w’ant 
of waiter, now tin's one is destroyed by too much w'ater.” 
In despair he sought to save himself by playing the jiart 
of mediator; and in September Henry met his sons at 
Gisora to discuss terms of peace. His terms w'cre 
refused and the meeting broke up ; hut Henry remained 
practically master of the situation. 

jMeainvhilc in England the rebellion had broken out 
in July. The Scottish arm}' ravaged the north; the 
Earl of Leicester, wltli an army of Ficniings w’hich lie 
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to the gate of the j)a]ace where the king laj' ill, worn 
out by sufTering and fatigue for which the doctors had 
applied their usual remedy of bleeding, lie forced his 
way to the door of the king’s bedchamber. ‘‘Who 
art thour’ cried the king, suddenly startled from 
sleep. I am the servant of Rauulf dc Olanvillc, and I 
come to bring good tidings/’ — “Ikimiif our friend, is ho 
wclir’ — “He is well, my lord, and behold he holds your 
eneni}", the King of Scots, captive in chains at Itichniond.” 
The king was lialf stunned b}' the nows, but as the 
messenger produced Glanviilo's letter, ho sprang from his 
bed, and in a transport of emotion and tears, gave 
thanks to God, while the joyful ringing of bells told the 
good news to the London citizens. 

' Two great dangers, in fact, had passed away while the 
king knelt before the shrine at Cantcrbur3\ On that 
very day tlio Scottisli army liad been broken to pieces. 
In the south tlic fleet wliich lay oft' the coast of Flanders 
liad dispersed. On the 1 8th of July, tlic day after the 
good news had come, Hour}’ himself marched north wath 
the army that had been gathered while lie lay ill. Before 
a week was over Hugh Bigod had yielded up his castles and 
banished his Flemish soldiers. The Bishop of Durham 
secretly sent away his nephew, the Count of Bar, wlio had 
landed with foreign troops. Henry’s Welsh allies attacked 
Tutbury, a castle of the Earl of Ferrers. GcofTrey, the 
bishop -elect of Lincoln, had before Henry’s landing 
waged vigorous war on JMowbray, By the end of July 
the whole resistance was at an end. On the Inst day of 
the month the king hold a council at Northampton, at 
which AVilliam of Scotland stood before lura a prisoner, 
while Hugh of Durham, j\row])ra5^ Ferrers, and the 
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officers of the Earl of Leicester came to give up their 
fortresses. Tlic castles of Huntingdon and JTorfolk 
were already secured. The suspected Earls of Gloucester 
and of Clare swore fidelity at the King^s Court Scotland 
was helpless. A treaty was made with the Irish Icings. 
Wales was secured by a marriage between the prince of 
North Wales and Henr^^'s sister. 

But there was still danger over sea, where the annics 
of the French and the Flemings bad closed round Houen. 
On the 8th of August, exactly a month after his landing at 
Southampton, Henry again crossed the Channel ^vith his 
unwieldy train of prisoners. As he stood under the 
walls of Bouen, the besieging armies fled by night. 
Louis' fancy already showed him the English host in the 
heart of France, and in his teiTor he sought for peace. 
The two kings coi\cludcd a treaty at Gisors, and on 
the 30th of September the consjnracy against Henry was 
finally dissolved. His sons did homage to him, and bound 
themselves in strange medireval fashion by the feudal tic 
wliich was the supreme obligation of that day ; he was 
now '^not only their father, but their liege lord.^' The 
Count of Flanders gave up into Heniy's hands the charter 
given him by the young king. The King of Scotland 
made absolute submission in December 1174, and was 
sent back to his own land. Eleanor alone remained a 
close prisoner for j'cars to come. 

The revolt of 117 3-7 4 was the final ruin of the old 
party of the Korman baronage. The Earl of Chester got 
hack his lands, but lost his castle.s, and was sent out of 
the way to the Irish war; he died before the Idng in 
1181. Leicester humbly admitted “that he and all his 
holdings were at the mercy of the king,” and Henry 
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“restored to him Leicester, and the forest which by 
common oath of the country had been sworn to belong 
to the king’s own domain, for ho knew that this had been 
done for envy, and also because it was known that the 
long hated the earl;'^ but Henr}^ had a long memory, 
and the w’alls of Leicester were in course of time thrown 
down and its fortifications levelled. The Bishop of 
Durham had to pay 200 marks of silver for tlie 
king's pardon, and give up Durham Castle. At the 
death of Hugh Eigod in 1177 Henry seized the earTs 
treasure. The Earls of Clare and Gloucester died vutbin 
two years, and the king’s .son John was made Gloucestci*’s 
heir. The rebel Count of Aumale died in 1179, and bis 
heiress married the faithful Earl of Essex, who took the 
title of Aumale with all the lands on both sides of the 
water. In 1186 Eoger IMowbray went on crusade. 
The king took into his own bands all castles, even those 
of ^Ciis most familiar frieneV the justiciar Dc Laic}^ 
The work of dismantling dangerous fortresses which he 
had begun twenty years before was at last completed, 
and no armed revolt of the feudal baronage was ever 
again possible in England, 

But the rebellion liad wakened in the king’s mind a 
deep alaim, which showed itself in a new seven t}’- of 
temper. Famine and plague had fallen on the country ; 
the treasury was wellnigh empty ; law and order w'crc 
endangered. Henry hastened to return as soon as his 
foreign campaign was over, and in ]May 1175 “the two 
kings of England, wlioin a year before the breadth of 
the kingdom could not contain, now crossed in one ship, 
sat at one table, and slept in one bed.” In token of 
reconciliation ^nth tbo Cluirch they attended a synod at 
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Wesfcininstcr, and ^’cnt together on solemn pilgnmagc 
to the martyr's tomh. Tiicn they made a complete 
visitation of the whole Idngdom. Starting from Reading 
on the 1st of June, they went hy Oxford to Gloucester, 
then along the “Welsh border to Shrewshurj^ through the 
midland counties by Lichfield and Xottinghaui to York, 
and then back to London, having spent on their journey 
two mouths and a few days ; and in autumn they made 
a progress through the south-western provinces. At 
every halt some weighty business was taken in hand. 
The Church was made to feel anew the royal power. 
Twelve of the gi'oat abbeys were now ^rithout heads, 
and the king, justly fearing lest the monks should elect 
abbots from their own body, ^‘and thus the ro3'aI 
authority shoizld be shaken, and they should follow 
another guidance than his own/’ sent orders that on a 
certain day chosen men should be sent to elect acceptable 
prelates at his court and in his presence. The safety of 
the Welsh marches was assured. The castle of Bristol 
was given up to the king, and border barons and Welsh 
princes swore fidelity at Glov\cester. An edict given at 
Woodstock ordered that no man who during tlie w’ar 
had been in arms against the king should come to his 
court without a special order ; that no man should re- 
main in his court after the setting of the sun, or should 
come to it before the sun rising; in the England that 
lay west of the Seveiii, none might carry bow and 
arrow or pointed knife. In this wild border district 
the checks which prevailed elsewhere against ^dolcnt 
crime V ere unknown. The outlaw or stranger who fled 
to forest or moorland for hiding, might lawfully be slain 
by any^ man who met him. Xo murder -fine" was 
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Iviiown there. The Icing, not danng perhaps to interfere 
with the ‘liberties of the west*, may have sought to 
check crime by this order against arms ; Init sucli a law 
was practical!}' a dead letter, for in a land where every 
man was the guardian of his o\yi\ life it was far more 
perilous to obey the new edict than to disregard it. 

The king^s harsh mood was marked too by the cruel 
prosecutions of offences against forest law which had 
been committed in the time of the war. The severe 
punishments w'crc perhaps a means of chastizing dis- 
affected landowners ; they were certainl}’ useful in filling 
the empb}' treasur}'. Nobles and barons everywhere 
were sued for lumting or cutting wood or owning dogs, 
and were fined sometimes more than their Avhole posses- 
sions were worth. In vain the justiciar, De Lucy, pleaded 
for justice to men who had done these tilings by express 
ordei's of the king given to Do Luc}' himself ; his 
testimony could prevail nothing against the royal will.” 
Even the clergy were dragged before the civil courts, 
neither ax*chbishop nor bishop daring to make any 
protest.” The Idng^s triumph over the rebellion was 
visibly complete when at York the treaty wliich bad 
been made the previous year vuth the King of Scotland 
was finally concluded, and William and his brother did 
homage to the English sovei’cigns. A few weeks later 
Henry and his son received at Windsor the envoys of the 
King of Connaught, the onl}' one of the Irish princes who 
had till now refused homage. 

In the Church as in the State the roj'al power was 
unquestioned. A papal legate arrived in October, who 
proved a tractable soiwant of the king ; with the right 
hand and the left he took gifts, which he planted together 
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Thointis ; in tlic view of liis o^vn dtiy he had “ renewed 
the Assize of Clarendon, and ordered to he ohservecl tlie 
execrable decrees for which the blessed martyr Thomas 
had borne exile for seven 3 ^cars, and been crowned ^^th 
tlic crown of martyrdom/' 

During the next two Henry was in perpetual 
movement tlirongli tlio land from Devon to Lincoln, and 
between March 117G and August 1177 ho suiumoncd 
eighteen great councils, besides many others of less 
conscqucuco. From 1178 to 1180 he paid liis la^fc long 
visit to England, and again with the old lahorious zeal 
ho began his round of journeys through the countiy. 
“The king inquired about the justices whom he had 
appointed, how they treated the men of the kingdom; 
and when ho learned that the land and the subjects were 
too much burthoned with the gi‘cat number of justices, 
because there were eighteen, he elected five — two clerks 
and - three laymen — all of his own houschohl ; and he 
ordered that they should hear all apjjcals of the kingdom 
and should do justice, and that they should not depart 
from the King’s Court, hut should remain there to hear 
appeals, so that if any question should come to tlicm 
they should present it to the audience of the king, and 
that it should bo decided by him and the wise men 
of the kingdom/' The Justices of the Bcnchj as they were 
called, took precedence of all other judges. The influ- 
ence of their work was soon felt. From this time written 
records began to he kept of the legal compromises made 
before the King’s Court to render possible the transfer- 
ence of land. It seems that in 1181 the practice was 
for the first time adopted of entering on rolls all the 
business which came to the King’s Court, the pleas of the 
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Crown and ccmnnon \i*.*t.wrc*u Cniiko in 

form to tlu* K'iNtt Itoll u{ tiie T'i))^, in whirli t 1 :e rccotd? 
of the Exrheijufr Oniri had long hfon thv Flea 

Fvods coi^'^htcd i>{ flrip^ of ]nvtduucnt tVu'd togcFucr hy 
Uudr top% on whirh, in an u!i<‘ertmn and at fin-vt a 
hlnntkriijg fashion, the clerks nottd dovai their recorth 
of jucTiciul ]nocccdinga. But ])ructiro soon brought about 
an onknly and nuiclmnical ini-thod <if work, and the 
system of ]m>codure in the Ik-n^h rapidly attained a 
Fcicnttfio ])crkction* Bofoni h>ng the natne of the V^rhi 
Ilajh was exclusively applied to ilic new court of appeal. 
The work of legal reform had now practically conic to 
nn end. Henry indeed si ill kept a jeahms watch over 
his pulges. Chwc move, on the vetiromeut of l3e Lttcy ii\ 
1179, he divided the kingdom into new circuit?, and 
chose throe bishops — Winchester, EI 3 , and Xonvicli — *^as 
chief justiciar?., liophig that if he hn<l failed before, thc50 
at least lie might find steadfast in lightconsncfs, turning 
neither to the nght nor to the left, m>t oppressing Iho 
poor, and not deciiling iho cause of the rich for brihes/^ 
In the next year he set Gbanville finally at the head of 
the legal administration. After that ho himself was 
called to other cares. But he had really finished his task 
in Ikigland, The mere system of routine which the 
wisdom of Henry L had set to control the arbitrary power 
of the king had given place to a large and noble concci> 
tion of govennnent;, and hj" tlic genius of Henry II, the 
law of the laud was final h" established as the supremo 
guardian of the old English liberties and the now 
administrative order. 
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Ix the j’oars that fQUo^ved the Assize of Xorthampton 
Henry was at the height of his power. He was onlj^ 
forty "three, and already his trinniph was complete. One 
of his sons was King of England, one Count of Poitou, 
one Lord of Britanny, one was named King of Ii'cland. 
His oldest daughter, wife of the Duke of Saxony, was 
mother of a future emperor, the second was Queen of 
Castile, the third was in. 1 176 married to'William of Sicily, 
the wealthiest king of his time. All nations hastened 
to do honour to so great a potentate. Henry’s coun- 
sellors were called together to receive, now ambassadors 
from Sicily, now the envo^^s of the Emperoi'S both of the 
East and of the West, of the Bangs of Castile and Xavarre, 
and of the Duke of Saxonj^ the Archbishop of Koims, 
and the Count of Flanders. 

In England the Icing’s power knew no limits. Kc- 
behion bad been finally crushed. His “wife and sons 
were held in check. He had practically won a victoiw 
over the Church. Even in renouncing the Constitutions 
of Clarendon at Avranches Henry abandoned more in 
word than in deed. Ho conld still fall back on the law 
of the land and the authority yliich he had *f 4 :\hcritcd 
from the Xorman kings. Since the ComiueroFs da^Tsjio 
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“after tlie fashion of an English tyrant/' and -svho had 
then and there raised his tremulous and fearful song of 
thau]csgi\dng. Towards the close of liis reign there was 
again a dispute as to the election of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The monks, under Prior Alban, were 
determined that the election should lie Arith them. The 
king Avas resolved to sccime the duo inhuence of the 
bishops, on AAdiom he could depend. “ The Prior Avanted 
to be a second Pope in England,’' he complained to the 
Count ^of Elanders, to Avhich his affable Ausitor replied 
that he Avould see all the churches of his land burned 
before he Avould submit to such a thing. For three 
months the strife ra^ed betAveen the convent and the 

O 

bishops in spite of the king's camest efforts at reconcilia- 
' tion. “Peace is by all means to be sought/' he urged. 
“Ho AA’as a aviso man avIio said, ‘Let peace bo in our 
days.' For the sake of God choose peace ; as much as 
in you lies folloAv after peace.” “The voice of the 
people is tlie A^oice of God,” he argued in proposing at 
last that bishops and monks should sit together for the 
election. “But this he said,” observed the monks, 
“ knoAA'ing the mind of the bishops, and that they sought 
rather the favour of the king than of God, as their fathers 
and predecessors had done, Avho denied St Anselm for 
liufus, Avho forsook Theobald for King Stephen, who 
rejected the holy martyr Thomas for King Henry.” 
Henry, however, AA^on the day, and his friend and nominee, 
the good Bishop BaldAvin of "Worcester, singular for piety 
and righteousness, aa^os set in the Primate's chair. Of 
this archbishop AA’e read that “his poAver AA^as so great 
and so formidable that no one Avas equal to him in all 
England, and without his pleasure no one AA’ould dare 
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oven to ol'oy tlio t-rmimniul- .i I’o|k.' ». ave at (lie 
ixI'Ih (lie imtaU'tl elironii ler. "{ liotl nr u-c anyjiowor 
nothin': nave at the onh'rs of f h'J ki^ot , la; oerlcrias! fe.il 
rct<>r«imt' to Kiiyliuid alioiit it.” h'ji amhorired hv 
In the iijenion of nnxioiH crities" .I'.'aiii't hi‘5 m'!!. 
the vict<»ry which had lieun almost v on hy 'riiomae 
altogether lod after hi" de.ath. ['hen the inotiasteric", 
where tlie eede^ia^tieal temper w a." most f'fnui'lahle, W'crc 
forced to choose ahifous aiul priors whom ilie king roiiltl 
tiii"t. In it?, ptihjectiou the t'imich wx" in llenrv’s eye? 
an admit able engine to .serve the uses of the governing 
power. (3ne of the mo-t important stejis in the coiKjncd 
of ‘SValc" had been tin- forcing of tlie WeKh Church into 
ohedienco to the set- of Cantcrhnry . and Henry steadily 
nsed the WeKh i lergy as instntments of ids poficy. Ilfs 
efTorts to draw tin- Scotch Church into a like obedience 
were unceasing. I,, Ireland he worked hard for the 
same object. On liu- death of an Arclddslmp of Dublin, 
the Irish clergy were smmmoneii to Evesham, and there 
bidden in the king’s court, after the IhiglisJ, fashion, to 
choose an Englishman, Cumin, as their archbishop. Tiic 
c aims of the papacy were watched with the most jealous 
carc.^ Ko legato dared to land in England save at the 
king s expre^ will. A legate in Ireland who seemed to 
play the Roman over them” was curtly (old by the 
knngs ofheors that ho must do their bidding or leave the 
conntry. I„ II84 tlio Pope sent to ask aid for his 
nocc-s-sitios m Rome. A council was called to consider 
the matter, and Glanvillc urged that if papal messengers 
were allowed to come through England collceting money,- 
t might afterwards become a custom to the injury of the 
nngdom. Ihe Council decided that the only tolemblo 
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solution of the difficulty was for the king to send what- 
ever he liked to the Pope as a gift from himself, and to 
accept afterwards from them compensation for what he 
might have given. 

The questions raised by the king between Chui'ch and 
State in England had everywhere to be faced sooner or 
later. Even so devoted a servant of the Cliurch as St. 
Louis of Fnxnco was forced into measures of reform as 
far-rcacliing as those which Henry had planned a century 
earlier. But Henry had begun his worlc a hundred years 
too soon ; he stood far before his age in his attempt to 
bring the clergy under a law which was not their own. 
His violence had further hindered the cause of reform, 
and the work which he had taken in hand was not to be 
fully carried out till three centuries and a half had passed 
awa3% AYe must remember that in raising the question 
of judicial reform he had no desire to quarrel with the 
Cliurch or priesthood. He refused indeed to join in any 
fanatical outbreak of pei'secution of the Jews, such as 
Philip of France consented to; and wlien persecution 
raged against the Albigenses of the south he would have 
no part or lot in it, and kept his oivn dominions open as 
a refuge for the wandering outcasts ; but this may well 
have been by the counsel of the wise cliiirchmen about 
him. To the last he looked on the clergy as liis best 
adxdsors and supporters. He never demanded tribute 
from churches or monasteries, a monkish historian tells 
us, as other princes were wont to do on pica of nccessit} ; 
with religious care he presciwed them from unjust 
burthens and public exactions. By frequent acts of 
devotion he sought to win the favour of Heaven or to 
rouse the religions sympathies of England on his behall 
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even to obey tbe commands o Pope save at the 
adds the imtated chronicler, I huid or use any power 
nothing save at the orders of the Id ? no ecclesiastical 
Peter came to England about it^*^ not authorized hj 
In the opinion of anxious critics a<tainst his Anlh 
the victory which liad been almost won b}" Thomas see«of - - 
altogctlier lost after his death. Even the monasteries, 
where the ecclesiastical temper was most formidable, were 
forced to choose abbots and pnors whom the Icing could 
trust. In its subjection the Church was in Henry’s eyes 
an admirable engine to serve the uses of the governing 
power. One of the most important steps in the conquest 
of Wales had been the forcing of the Welsh Church into 
obedience to the see of Cantcrlniry ; and Henry steadily 
used the W elsh clerg}” as instruments of his policy. His * 
efforts to draw the Scotch Church into a like obedience 
were unceasing. In Ireland he worked hard for the 
same object. On the death of an Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Irish clergy were .s\immoned to Evesham, and there 
hidden in the king’s court, after the English fashion, to 
choose an Englishman, Cumin, as their archbishop. The 
claims of the papacy were watched with the most jealous 
care. No legate dared to land in England save at the 
king".s express will. A legate in Ireland who seemed to 
**play the It Oman over them” was curtly told hy the 
king’s officers that he must do their bidding or leave the 
country. In 1184 the Pojio sent to ask aid for Ins 
neccssitic.s in Borne, A council was called to consider 
the matter, and Glanville urgc<l that if papal messengers 
were allowed to come through England collecting money, 

It might afterwards l»erome a custom to the injury* of Iho 
kingdom, Ihc* Council decided that the only tolerable 
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solution of the difficulty "was for the king to send wliat- 
ever he liked to the Pope as a gift from himself, and to 
accept afterwards from them compensation for what he 
might have given. 

The questions raised by the king between Cliurcli and 
State in England had everywhere to be faced sooner or 
later. Even so devoted a seiwant of the Church as St, 
Louis of France was forced into measures of refonn as 
far-reaching as those which Henry had planned a century 
earlier. But Henry liad begun his work a Inindred years 
too soon ; he stood far before his ago in his attempt to 
bring the clergy under a law which was not their own. 
His violence liad further liindered tlie cause of reform, 
and the work which he had taken in hand was not to be 
fully earned out till three centuries and a half had passed 
away. We must remember that in raising the question 
of judicial reform ho had no desire to quarrel with the 
Church or priesthcocL He refused indeed to join in any 
fanatical outbreak of persecution of the Jews, such as 
Philip of France consented to ; and when persecution 
raged against the Albigcnses of the south he would have 
no part or lot in it, and kept his o^yn dominions open as 
a refuge for the wandering outcasts ; but this may well 
have been by the counsel of the wise churchmen about 
hiim To the last he looked on the clcrgj^as his best 
advisers and supporters. He never demanded tribute 
from churches or monasteries, a monkish historian tells 
us, as other princes wore wont to do on plea of necessity; 
vdtli religious care ho preserved them from unjust 
burthens and public exactions. By frequent acts of 
devotion lie sought to vnn the favour of Heaven or to 
rouse the religious s^^mpathios of England on his behalf 
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In April 1177 he met at Canterbiir}^ his old enemy, the 
Archbishop of Heims, and laid on the shrine of Sh 
Thomas a charter of privileges for the convent On 
the 1st of !May he visited the shrine of >St, Eadiuund, 
and the next day that of St -rEtheldreda at Ely. 
The bones of a saint stolen from Bodmin were X'o*- 
stored by the kings order, and on their journey were 
brought to Winchester that he might do them reverence. 
Belies discovered hy mimculous vision wore hnried vnlh 
pomp at St Albans, Since his vow four i^ears before at 
Avranches to build three monasteries for the remission 
of his sins, he had founded in Xormandy and England 
four or five religious houses for the Templai*s, the Car- 
thusians, and the Austin canons ; he now brought nuns 
from Fontevraud, for whom he had a special reverence, 
and set them in the convent at Amesbury, whose former 
inhabitants were turned out, to make way for them; 
while the canons of althain were replaced by a stricter 
order of Austin canons. A tcmjdar was chosen to be his 
almoner, that ho might carry to tiic king the complaints 
of the poor which could not come to his own ears, and 
distribute among the niiedy a tetitii of all tlic food and 
drink that came into the house of the king. 

It IB true that on Henry himself the strife with 
the Church left dcc]^ traces. He hecrime imperious, 
violent, suspicious. The darker sides of his character 
showed themselves, its defiance^ its superstition, its 
cynical emft, iU paHsiouaie jiridc, its ut\govcmed 
wratk ^ His puKdons broke out with a reddest: disregatd 
of earlier rcsirainls, Eleanor was a prisoner an<l a 
traitor: she wtvs ne.wly fifty when he himself was but 
forty.onc. Trom thk time .she pmcrically disapjifarcd 
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ov\t oi Henry’s IHe. The Icing luid bitter oneinica at 
court, and tboy busied tbcmselvcs in spreading ubioad 
dark talcs ; more friendly critics could only plead that be 
>vas » not as bad as his grandfather.” After the rebellion 
of 11T4 bo openly avowed bis connection with lloBamond 
Clifford, which seoras to have begun some time before. 
Eleanor was then in prison, and tales of the inasro, the 
silken clue, the dagger, and the bowl, Avero the gi*owtb 
of later centuries. But “fair Kosamond” did not long 
bold her place at court. vShe died early and was carried 
to GodstOAYo nunnery, to which rkh gifts avcio sent by 
her friends and by the king himself. A few years later 
Hugh of Lincoln found her shrine before tbo high altar 
decked with gold and silken hangings, and the saintly 
bishop had the last finery of Eosamond swept frerm the 
holy place, till nothing roniained but a stone with the 
two words graven on it, “Tinnba Rosanunuhe.” 

But behind Henry’s darkest and stoniest moods lay 
a nature quick in passionate emotion, singularly scusitive 
to affection, tender, full of gonez'ous iinpuko, clinging to 
those ho loved with yearning fidelity and long patience. 
The story of St. Hugh show.s the unlimited influonco 


won over him by a diameter of singular holiness. 
Homy had brought Hugli from Burgundy, and set him 


over a newly-founded Cistercian prioiy at Witham. 
The little settlement was in soio straits, and the im- 
patient monhs railed passionately at the king, who had 
abandoned them in their necessities. It was just after 
the rebellion, and Henry, bard pressed by anxiety was 

mins harshest and most bitter temper. '» 

- H„si, 

wholly it moy I* 
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our request that he ma}’ try But brother C4iraTtl 

was not to he soothed, and in a fresh appeal to the king 
his vehemence broke out in a torrent of reproaches and 
abuse. Henry listened unmoved till the monk ceased 
from sheer lack of words. There was deiid silence for 
a time, while Prior Hugh bent down his head in distress, 
and the king watched liiin imder his eyelids. At last^ 
taldn" no more notice of the monk than if ho never 
existed, Henry turned to Hugh, ‘‘What arc you think- 
ing of, good man f ’ he said. “ Are you pre])anug to go 
away and leave our Idngdoxn Hugh answered humbly 
and gently, “ I do not despair of you so far, my lord ; 
ratlier I have great sorrow for the trouhles and labours 
which hinder the care for 3 *our soul. You arc busy now, 
but some day, when the Lord helps, we will finish the 
good work begun,^' At this the king's sclf-<*ontrol broke 
donm 5 hi*^ tcai's burst forth as he fell on Hugh’s neck, 
and cned with an oath, By the salvation of my soul, 
while you have the breath of life you sliall not dc^)art 
from my kingdom ! Witli you I will liold wise counsel, 
and 'with you I will take heed for my soul From 
that lime there was none in the kingdom whom Henry 
loved and tmsted he did the Prior of Witham, and 
to the end of his life lie constantly sought in all matters 
the advice of one who gave him scant flattery and 
much slinrp re])rooh Tlic coarsc-hbrcd, hard-worked 
man of aflah's looked with superstition'^ reverence on 
one who lixed so near to God that oven in sleep his 
lips still Tnoved in pniyer. Such a lutin as Hugh 
couhl succeed Avheie Ihomas of Can t^wburv had failed. 
He cxcomrnunimtcd without notirc to the king a chief 
forever who had interferxd with the libcrtie.s of the 
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“I kne\v in a rage you and your courtiers were I” 
and be then proceeded boldly to declare what u’ere bis 
rights and duties as a bishop of the Church of God. 
Henry gave way on ever}' point. The forester had to 
make open satisfaction and was publicly flogged, and 
from that time the bishop was no more tormented to 
set courtiers over the Church. 

There were many other theologians besides Hugh of 
Lincoln among the kings friends — Baldwin, afterwards 
archbishop ; Foliot, one of the chief scliolars of his time ; 
Bichard of 11 Chester, as learned in theology as capable 
in adininistmtion ; John of Oxford, law’yer and thco* 
iogian; Peter of Blois, ready for all kinds of sendees 
that might he asked, and as skilled in theology as in 
rhetoric. Henry was never knowm to choose an iin worthy 
friend ; lajmicn could only grumble that he was accus- 
tomed to take advice of bishops and abbots rather tlian 
that of knights ev en about militar\’ matters. Bv\t theology 
was not the main preoccupation of the court. Henry, 
inquisitive in all things, learned in most, formed the 
centre of a gronj) of distinguished men •which, for varied 
intellectual activit}-, had no rival save at the university 
of Paris. There was not a court in Christendom in the 
affairs of which the Icing was not concerned, and a crowd 
of travellers •was for ever coming and going. Englisli 
chroniclers grow iuqui«;itivc about revolutions in Il^or- 
way, the state of parties in Geimany, the gcograjdiy 
of Spain. They copied despatches and treaties. They 
asked endless questions of every travcllor-ns to wliat was 
passing abroad, and noted down records whicli hnvo 
since becomc^ authorities for the histones of foreign 
states. 1 olitical and historical qiic.^^tions "U’crc eagerly 
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debated Genii cl of Walc=^ and Glanvillc, they rode 
togetlier, vonld di^cn^s ivliy the Xornian*^ luul so fallen 
aivay in valour tliat now ci<*n wlien helped by the 
English the}" were less able to resist the Frcneh than 
formerly wlien they stood alone. The jihilosophic 
Glanville might suggest that the French at that time 
had been weakened by previous wars, but (torald, true 
to the feudal instincts of a baron of the Xonnan-Wclsh 
border, spoke of the hup{>y days before dukes had been 
made into kings, wlio oppicssod the XoiTnan nobles by 
their overbearing violence, and the English by their 
insular tyranny ; For tlicrc is nolliing which so stirs 
the heart of man as Uic joy of liberty, and tliere is 
nothing which so weakens it as the ojipression of slavery,” 
said Gerald, who had himself felt the king s liand heavy 
on him. 

One of the most striking features of the court was 
the group of gi'cat lawyers which surrounded tlie king. 
The oflicial nobility trained at the Exchequer and Curia 
Eegis, and bound together by tlic daily work of adminis- 
tering justice, formed a class wliich Avas quite unlcnoAvn 
anywlicre on the continent. It Avas not till a generation 
later that a fcAV clerks learned in civil hiAv Avere called 
to the king*s court of justice in France, and the system 
Avas not developed till the time of Louis IX. ; in Germany 
sucli a reform did not take place for centuries. But in 
England judges and kiAvyers Avorc already busied in 
building up the scientific study of English Iuav. Eichard 
Fitz-Xeal, son of Bishop Xigel of Ely and grcat-ncphcAv 
of Roger of Salisbury, and himself Treasurer of tlic 
Exchequer and Bishop of London, began in 1178 the 
J)iahffits (Ic Scaemrw, an elaborate account of the Avhole 
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system of administration. Glanville, tlie king’s justiciar, 
dre^T up probably the oldest version avliicli ^ve have of 
the Conqueror’s laws and the English usages which still 
prevailed in the inferior jurisdictions. A few years 
later he wrote his Tradatns dc Lcgibiis Anglm^ which was 
in fact a handbook for the Curia Eegis, and described 
the new process in civil trials and the imles established 
by the E^orman lawj^ers for the King's Court and its 
travelling judges. Tliomas Brown, the ldng*s almoner, 
besides his daily record of the king’s doings, left behind 
him an account of the laws of the kingdom. 

The court became too a great school of history. 
From the reign of Alfred to the end of the Wars of the 
Roses there is but one break in tbe contemporary records 
of our history, a break wliich came in the years that 
followed the outbreak of feudal laAvlessness. In 1143 
William of Malmesbuiy and Orderic ceased 'writing; fn 
1151 the historians who had carried on the task of 
Florence of W orcestcr also ceased ; tlireo years later the 
Saxon Chronicle itself came to an end, and in Iloo 
Henry of Huntingdon finished Ins work. From 1 lo4 to 
1170 we have, in fact, no contemporary chromcic. In 
the historical schools of the north compilers had laboxired 
at Hexham, at Durham, and in the Yorkshire monasteries 
to draw together valuable chronicles founded on the 
work of Bacda; but in 11.53 the historians of Hexham 
closed their work, and tho^e of Durham in 1161, Only 
the monks of IMclro^e still carried on their chronicle as 
far as 1160, The great tradition, however, was once 
taken lip by the men of Henry’s court, 
' m et by the king's intellectual activity. A series 
of chronicles appeared in a few years, which arc wn 
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paralleled in Europe at the time. At the head of the 
court histonans stood the trcxa^\u'er, Kiclmrd Fitz-Xeal, 
the author of the DlalogiiB^ who in 1172 he^au a learned 
'Work in three columns, treating of the ecclesiastical, 
I>o]iticva]j and miscellaneous history of England in Ids 
time — a woik ■which some scliolars say is included in the 
Gesfa Ilcnrki IL that ■was once connected with the name 
of Benedict of Peterborough. The Iving’s clerk and 
justiciar, Pogcr of ]Io\x*den, must have been collecting 
materials for the famous Chioniclo which he began very 
soon after Henry’s death, when he gathered up and 
completed the work of the Durham historians. Gervase 
of Tilbmy, marshal of the kingdom of Arles, well known 
in cYciy gieat town of Ital}’ and Sicilj', afterwards the 
witcr of Olid Imjjmalia for the Emperor Otto IV., wrote 
a book of anecdotes, no'U' lost, for the 3xungcr King 
Henry. Gerald of "Wales, a busy courtier, and later a 
chaplain of the Icing, was the brilliant historian of the 
Irish conquest and the mighty deeds of his cousins, the 
Fitz-Geralds and Eitz-Stephens. **In process of time 
when the work was completed, not willing to hide liis 
candle under a bushel, but to place it on a candlestick 
that it might give light to all, he resolved to read it 
publicly at Oxford, where the most learned and famous 
English clergy were at tliat time to bo found. And as 
there were three distinctions or divisions in the work, 
and as each division occupied a day, the reading lasted 
three successive days. On the first day he received and 
entertained at his lodgings all the poor of the town ; on 
the next day all the doctors of the difierent faculties 
und such of their pupils as were of fame and note ; on 
the third day the rest of the scholars with the miliks, 
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Salisbury's FohjcraticuSy is the only book wliicb actually 
bears his name, and with its gossip, its odd accumulations 
of learning, its fragments of ancient history", its outbursts 
of moral earnestness, its philosophy, brings back to us 
the very temper of the court and the stir and quickening 
of mcn^s minds — a stir which found expression in other 
works of bitter satire, in tlie lampoon of Falph Niger, 
and in the violent attacks on the monks hy XigeUns. 

Nor was the new intellectual activit}^ confined to the 
court The whole countiy shared in the movement. 
Good classical learning might be had in England, if for 
the new-fashioned studies of canon law and theology men 
had to go abroad ; but conservative scholars grumbled 
that now law and physics had become such moneys 
making sciences that they were beginning to cut short 
tlic time which used to be given to classical studies. 
Gerald of \Yales mourned over the bnnging in from 
Spain oi certain treatises, lately ionnd and translated, 
pretended to have been written by Aristotle/’ which 
tended to foster heres 3 ^ The cathedral schools, such as 
York, Lincoln, or London, plaj'cd the part of the uni- 
versities in our own da}’'. The liouschold of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had been the earliest and the most 
distinguished centre of learning. Of all the remarkable 
men of the clay there was none to compare with John of 
Salisbury, the friend of Theobald and of Bcckct, and 
his book, tlio Fohjcraficits (lloG-59), was perhaps the 
most important work of the time. It begins by recount- 
ing the follies of the courts passes on to the discussion 
of j)olitics and philosophy, deals with the ethical systems 
of tlic ancients, and hints at a now system of his own, 
and is everywhere enriched hy wide reading and learn* 
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to peace, ^Hhat it is our proper nature, planted in us by 
inheritance from our ancestors, that none of us should 
love the other, but that ever brother should strive 
against brother, and son against father. T •would not 
that thou shouldst deprive us of our liereditary right, 
nor vainly seek to rob us of our nature!” In 1182 
Henr}^ sought once more to define the authorit}- of his 
sons, and to assert the unity of the Empire under his 
own supremacy b}’’ ordering Eichard and Geoffrey to do 
homage to their brotlier for Aquitaine and Britanny. 
Hichard^s passionate refusal struck the first open blow at 
his fatheris imperial schemes, and war at once broke out. 
The nobles of Aquitaine, weary of the severe rule of 
Ricliard, had long plotted to set in liis place his gentler 
brotlier Hcnr}', and the young king, along with Geoflrcj", 
lent himself openly to the conspiracy. In 1183 they 
called for help from Flanders, France, and ISTormandy, 
and a general revolt seemed on the point of breaking out, 
like that of ten years before. Hcmy II. was forced 
to mai’ch himself into Aquitaine. But in a war vith his 
sons he was no longer the same man as when he fought 
with French king or rebel barons. His political sagacity 
and his passionate love of his children fought an unequal 
battle. Duped by every show of affection, he was at 
their mei'cy in intrigue. Twice peaceful embassies, 
which he- sent to Henry and Geoffrey, were slain before 
their eyes without protest. As ho himself talked with 
them they coolly saw one of their archers shoot at him 
and wound his horse. The 3 'oiuigcr Henrv pretended 
to make peace witli his father, sitting at meat with him, 
and eating out of the same disli, that Geoffrey might 
have time to ravage the land unhindered. Geoffrey 
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ordered me to give to tliec, because it is in thee alone, 
after God, tliat they liave hope and confidence of salva- 
tion.^^ The icing reverenti}" received them before tlic 
weeping assembly, but handed them back to tlic safe 
keeping of the patiiarch till he could consult vdth his 
barons. He had long been pledged to join the holy Avar; 
ho had renewed his voav in 1177 and 1181. But it AA\as 
a heavy burden to bo now charged Avith the croAAm of 
Jerusalem. Since the daj’^s of his grandfather, Fulk of 
Anjou, the last strong king of Jerusalem, there had been 
SAAuft decay. Three of his successors Avere minors ; and 
one AA"as a leper ; the fifth AAais repudiated by everj^ one 
of his A\assa]s. The last forty j^ears had been marked by 
continual disaster. The armies of the Moslem were 
closing in fast on every side. A passion of symi)ath 3 ’’ 
Avas eveiy where roused b}' tlio sorrows of the City. 
All England, it was said, desired the crusade, and Henry’s 
prudent counting of the cost struck coldly on the ex- 
cited temper of the time. Gerald of '\Yales officiousl}’' 
took on himself, in the middle of a hunting part 3 ", to 
congratulate the king on the lion our done to him and 
his kingdom, since the patriarch had jiassed by the 
lands of emperors and kings to seek out the English 
soA^ercign. Talk of this kind before all the couit at 
such a critical moment much disideased the prudent 
king, and he ansAvered in his biting vray^ “If the 
patriarch, or any other men come to me, the^^ seek rather 
their oAvn than my gain.’’ The unabashed Gerald still 
AA'cnt on, “ Thou shouldst tliiuk it thy liighcst gain and 
honour, king, that thou alone art chosen before all tlic 
soA'creigns of the earth for so great a serAucc to Clirist” 

“ Thus bravely,” retorted Henry, “ the clergy provoke us 
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his Iionour into shame. I lcnry, as he rode ^vith the patri- 
arch bach to Dover, listened with liis strange habitual for- 
bearance wliilc Herndius poured forth angrj^ rcproaclies 
for tlie iniquities of liis wliolo life, and declared at last 
that lie had almost U’itli his oivn liands slain >Stv Thomrts. 
At this tlio Iving fierce]}^ turned, with Ins eyes rolling in 
a mad storm of passion, and the pa tn arch hent ins head. 

Do with inc/^ he cried, what you did to Thomas. I 
would rather liavc my licad cut off by you in England 
tlian by the Saracens in Palestine, for in truth you ai'O 
worse than any Saracen The king answered with an 
oath, all the men of my kingdom were gathered in 
one body and .spoke willi one mouth they would not 
dare to sny this to me/" Hcraclius pointed scornfully" to 
the train of followers Do you indeed think thvat these 
men love you — these who care only for your wealth ? It 
is the plunder^ and not the man, that this crowd follows 
after!” Henry spoke of the danger from Ins sons if 
lie should quit his dominions. “No wonder,” was the 
parting taunt of Hcraclius ; “ from the devil tliey" came, 
and to the devil they" will go.” 

As the pressure of foreign difficulties increased, 
Henryks iuexliaustible ingenuity'' ivas only" matched by 
liis astonishing cymicism and reckless despotism. He 
released Eleanor from her long imprisonment, carried 
her to France, and by the help of a foimidable army 
forced Richard to give up to his mother her inheritance 
of Aquitiiine. Richard, however, was soon back in his 
duchy', and troubles quickly" broke out again, Henry 
fell back on the only" otlicr son now left to him, Jolm, 
the youngest and best loved, who alone had never y"et 
been in anns against him. Through him be still hoped 
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bishop Baldwin and tlio justiciar Glauville to Wale^ 
showed how the religious excitement of the time might 
serve the purposes of the administration. They made a 
circuit of the wliole country, sucli as had never been 
attempted before, and would indeed have been impose 
sible under any other pretence. All the dangerous part 
of the population, all the young and vigorous men, were 
diiiftcd off for foreign war, for when once the cross was 
taken it could not be laid aside save on payment of a sum 
so largo as to be impossible to the inhabitants of so poor 
a land. In England, too, clerg}', knights, burgesses, and 
luisbandmon pressed into the army. “ By orders of the 
king/^ nobles and gi’cat prelates took the cross, and the 
king's orders doubtless were that not only the most pious 
hut the most dangerous and restless men should take 
their joiimey to Palestine. From February to Juno 
Henry travelled through the country, from East Anglia 
to then, to Wood^tock^ hack to London^ and 

nortlnvarcls again to Northampton. The tax fell heavily 
on the people ; it was the first and only oppressive 
tax that he had ever laid on any of his dominions. 
Anger was hot against the Idng. At Portsmouth a 
noble lady came to Henry. “My lord," she said, “I 
have never feared for your state so much as now. In 
times past, whatever adversity happened, your fortune 
Avas ahvays liclped by the blessing of the people, but now, 

I say it with sorrow’, even they have tunied against you." 
The king broke out in bitter anger. “ Without cause 
this people curses me, but if I live and come back 
they shall no longer curse me Avithout cause.” 

But Henry was never to come back to England. 
One day in June a certain Walter of the royal house- 
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A great solitude had hideod fallen on the old king. 
Jlis udfc was still guunlcd as a prisoner. Two of Jiis 
Foils had died traitors to their father. A third was in 
Ojiou rebellion. All Ins daughters ircre in far-oil' }a7u}Sy 
and one of them was soon to die. Only one sou remained 
to him of all liis iionsohohlj and to him Henrr now dung 
with a gi'cat Jovo — the fierce tenacit}' of an afTcction 
that knew no other hope. The king himself was onlj" 
fifty-six I hut he was already an old man, worn out by the 
prodigious labours and anxieties of fortj^ years. Tlicre 
were moments 'when a passionate despair settled down 
on his soul. One day ho called his two friends, Baldwin 
and Hugh, out from tlie crowd of courtiers to ride beside 
liim, and the bitterness of bis Iicart brolce fortli, “IVliy 
slionld I revere Christ .F' lie cried, “ irhj^ should I think 
Him worthy of honour who talce.s from me all honour in 
my lands, and sufler.s me to bo thus shamefully con- 
founded before that camp follower as he caffed the 
king of France. Then, as if beside himself, he struck 
spurs into his liorse, and dashed back again into the 
throng of courbicr^s. 

In tljc eyes of the world, liowever, Henry was still the 
most renowned among tlie kings of the earth in liis un- 
assailable triumpli and success. For forfcj^ years his reign 
had been one long triumph. From every difficult}^ con- 
quered he liad gained new strength ; every rebellion had 
left him more unquestioned master. Ho had never 3'et 
known defeat. The Glmrch was now earnest in his sup- 
port Papal legates won for liim a truce of two months 
after the conference at Bonmoulins, and wlien at its close 
Britann}" broke out in revolt, vand Eicluird led an army 
«againsfc his father’s lands, the legates again procured peace 
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till aCter Easter. From February to June of 11S9 Henry 
waited at Lc Man:*, j'tiU confident^ it would seem, of peace. 
Once more legates wore appointed to bring about a 
FcUlciuent between tlic Iavo kings at La Fcrt6 Berimnl 
on the 4th of June. With a fierce outburst of anger 
Henry passionately refu'^ed the demands of Philip. 
Tlie legale threatened to lay Fi'ance under an interdict 
if Philip persi^vtod in war; bnt Philip only retorted 
that the Koman Church hud no riglit to interfere 
between the king of France and his reliol vassals, and 
added with a sneer that the cardinals already smelt 
English gold. Then at last Henry ai>andonod the hope 
of peace. His treasuxy* was empty, and his lands on 
both sides of the water had been taxed to the last penny. 
Ills troops had melted away in search of more abundant 
pay. He was shut in between hostile foiecs — Breton 
rebels to westwanl, and the allied armies of Philip and 
Bichard to eastward. The danger roused his old defiant 
energy. Glanville huri'icd to England *'to compel all 
English Icnights, however exhausted and poor, to cross 
to France,’' while the king himself, with a few faithful 
barons and a small body of mercenaries, fell back on Lc 
!Mans, swearing that he would never forsake the citir.ens 
of the tOAvn where he had been born. 

The French .arm}', however, followed hard after him. 
On the 9 th of June Plniiji and Bichard halted fifteen miles 
ofi Le Mans) on the 11th of June they encamped under its 
walls. The next day they broke through the handful of 
troopswho desperately held the bridge. A wealthy suburb 
'which could no longer be defended was set on fire, so 
tliat it should not give shelter to the enemy ) the wind 
swept the flames into the city, and Henry saw himself 
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slmt in bct'W'ccn tlic burning to^vn and the advancing 
Prenclnncin Then for the first time in bijs life he 
timicd his back npou his oncinies. At the head of 
TOO horsemen he rode out over a bridge to the north, 
and fled toM’ards Xonnandy. As he mounted the spur 
01 a hill Uvo miles olT, ho turned to look at the flames 
that rose from the city, ami in the hitterne'^s of his 
humiliation lie cursed God — '^Tho city which I have 
loved best on earth, the city in uhich I was bom and 
bred, where niy father lies buried, where is the body of 
Saint Julian — this Thou, 0 God, to the heaping up of 
my confusion, and to the increase of m}’ shame, hast 
taken from mo in this base manner ! I theiefore will 
requite as best I can ; I will assuredly rob Thee too of 
the thing in me wdiich Thou lovest best !” 

Tor twcnt 3 ' miles the king, with his son Geoftrey the 
chancellor, and a few faithful followers, rode furiously 
under the burning sun through narrow lanes and broken 
roads till knights sank and died on the way. Once he 
was onl}' saved from capture b)’ the ])reaking of a bridge 
over a stream wliich was too deep for the pursuers to ford. 
Once Count Hichaid himself followed so hard upon them 
that he came up w ith the flying troop. William the mar^ 
shal tnz7]cd and raised his lance. '“God’s feet, marshal, 
do not kill me 1” cried Richard ; “I have no hauberk 1 
William stnick liis spear into the count’s horse, so that 
it foil dead. “Ko, I will not kill you. Let the devil 
kill you F’ he shouted with a fierce memory of the old 
propbccJ^ Ry nightfall Henry reached La Freuayc, 
within a’da 3 ^’s ride of the Konnan border. He thren 
himself on a bed, refusing to be undres«:cd, and u ould 
scarcel}^ allow Geoflrey to cover him Avith liis oAvn cloak. 
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The next morning he sent his friemls forward into 
mandy to gather its foroes and renew Ihe war. But he 
himself, in spite of all prayers and warnings, declared 
that he ntnild go ])ark to Anjon. His iha'^sionatc emo* 
iiou threw aside all cold calculalions of reason. Every 
fortress on the way was in the hands of enemies ; hostile 
armies were pressing in on every side ; the roads were 
held hy foreign troop'^, — Ercnch and roitevin, Elcmish 
merccnanes and Breton rebels — as the stricken king rode 
through tho forests and along the trackways he Iiad 
learned to know as a luinter in earlier days. Never had 
his indoinitablo wdk his romantic daring, been so great 
as in this last di‘sj>erate n<le to reach the home of his 
race. He started on the 13th of June, Before the end 
of the month GcolVrey had hurried hack from Nonnandy, 
and together the}" went to Chinon 

Henry was now shut in on every side. Poitou and 
BnUumy wci-c hoth in revolt. The forts along the Sai'thc, 
the Loir, and the Loire had fallen into the hands of 
Philip. On the 30th of June his army was seen under 
the walls of Tours. Henry himself was on the same day 
suddenly struck doum hy fever; unable to meet the 
French king, he fell back down the river to Saumur, 
The great French princes, aghast at the swift catas^ 
troplie which had fallen, men scarcely knew how, on 
the Angevin king, trembling lest in this strange viC' 
lory of the French monarchy his ruin should he the 
beginning of their o^vn destruction, made a last effort 
for peace. But Philip stood firm, ‘^seeing that God 
had delivered his enemy into his hand.” On ^Monday, 
the 3d of J uly, the walls of Tom’s fell before his assault, 
and he sent a dual summons to Henry to meet him at 
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Coloinl)it>rCi^, a field near 'rouis. '(’in* king travelltMl 
fur UK tin; house of tiie ut Ixillan. Hut 

there lui was ?cizod vith intolorahlo agony in every 
nerve of hi^ body fn3in head to fool. Leaning for 
support aguiu/it a wall in his extreme anguish, lie called 
to him William the marshal, and the j til ring hysfaiulei's 
laid him on a bed. Nows of his illness was carried to 
the French cam]). Ihit Kirhard felt no toueli of pity, 
ilis father was but feigning some exeu-e to \mt ofl the 
meeting, lie told Philip; and a nie.'^sage was sent hack 
commanding him to ajijioar on the next day. The 
sick king again called the inaivhul, and prayed him at 
whatever labour to cany him to the conference. *‘Cost 
wliafc it may'/’ ho vowed, ‘‘ I will grant whatever they 
ask to get them to depart. But tin’s I tell j'ou of 
a surety, if I can hnt live I will heal the country 
from war, and win my land back again.” ith a final 
efiort of his indomitable will ho rode on the 4 th of July 
tlirougli tlio sultry' summer heat to Colomhieres. Ihc 
great as >cinl)ly gathered to witness the triumph of France 
was stniok with horror at the marks of sullcring on his 
face, and Philip himself, moved by a sudden pity, called 
for a cloak to lie spread on the ground on Avliich the 
king might sit. But Henryks fierce temper flashed out 
onco more; ho would not sit, he said; even as he nab 
he would hear what they asked of him, and ndi}' tliey 
cut short his lands. Then Philip stated his demands. 
Henry must do homage, and place himself ndiolly at the 
French Icing’s mercy to do whatever ho should deciec, 
llichard must receive, as Henry’s heir, the fealty of the 
barons of the lands on botli sides the sea. A hca\ y sum 
was to be paid to Pliilip for his conquests in Bern. 
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Eichard and Philij) were to liold Le [Mans and Toni'S, 
and the otlicr castles of Maine anti Touruine, or else the 
castles of the Ycxin, nntil the treaty ayus completely 
carried out. Henry’s barons were to swear that they 
would toi'cc him to observe these terms. 

As Henry hesitated for a moment at these crushing 
demands, a sudden terrible thunder broke from tlic still 
air. Both kings fell buck nith superstitions awe, for 
there had been no warning cloud or darkness. After a 
little space they again went forward, and again out of 
the serene sky came a yet louder and more awful peak 
Ilenr}', half fainting with sutTcring, was only prevented 
from falling to the ground hy the friends who held him 
up on liorscback wliilc lie made his s;ibinission to Ids 
rival and accepted the terms of peace. Then for the Inst 
time he spoke with his faithless son Kichard. As the formal 
kiss of peace was given, the count caught his father s fierce 
Avhispcr, “ May God not let mo die until I have worthily' 
uvengod myself on thee I” The terrible words were to 
Ih'charxl only a merry tale, with which on lus return ho 
stirred the French court to great laughter. 

Her.ry was carried back the same day in u litter fo 
Chinom Bo sudden and umaring a downfall was to 
the superstitious tciror of the time evi<leut token that 
the curse of ^Fliomas had come to rest on him. 
vcngcaijce of the implaaddc martyr seemed to follow 
hnn through every act of the great dnim;u Jn rhili|/^ 
w^rnful rofu<*al to allow Henry lo ^^vc‘^lr ok‘dicnce, 
hb lumotir and the dignity of hi.* kingdom;' 
the realots <d ilu' day saw a just retribution. At 
Clanon a dcjaUatioaof monk-^ frum Cuiitcrbtu} mctliim. 
**Tnt:dmg that In hh afUirtion hv might ph\ thoafhic 
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tion ol the Clnirch/* and p'juit doinands Ion" urged by 
the convent, tliey bad .songlit him out, “ going tlirough 
swords/* “Tlie convent of (\mterhury salutes you 
as tlicir lord/* tliey began, ns they forced tluur way into 
the side Ivings jwescncc. Henry broke iu with bitter 
indignation, “Idioir lord I have been, and iim still, and 
will bo yci — small thanks to you, ye c\il tmitoi's !” he 
added in a lower voice, wliich ju*t caught the ears of 
the furious monks. But he listened {)ationtly to their 
complaint. ** Now go out," ho said, “I will speak with 
my faithful sciwants," As tlic monks jussed out one of 
them stopped and laid Ins curse on the king, who trembled 
and grew' pale at tlic torriblo w'ords. “The omnipotent 
God of llis ineftablo mercy, and for the inents of the 
blessed martyr Tiiomas, if his life and passion has ])ceu 
well ])1 casing to Him, will shortly do us justice on thy 
body/’ Tortured wdth suiienng, Heniy still summoned 
strength for his last public act. lie called his clerk 
and dictated u letter to Cantcrbiuy, to urge patience till 
bis reUirn, wdion ho would consider their complaint 
and find a way o\xt of tho difticnlty. The same even- 
ing his chancellor, wdiom he had sent to Philip at 
Toni'S, returned w'ith the list of those who had con- 
spired against him, ITcnry bade him rctid the names, 
“£>irc,”lio said, “may Jesus Christ help me! the first 
name wduch is w’rittcn here is the name of Count John 
j'our son.’’ The king started up from his pillow% “Is it 
true,” lie cried, “tliat John, my very hcjirt, wdiom I have 
loved beyond all mv sons, and for whose gain I have 
brought upon me all this misery, has forsaken mel" 
Then he laid himself dowm again and turned his face to 
the ^Yall. “Now” you have said enough,’* he said. “Let 
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all the rest go ns it will, I care no more for iii3*self nor /or 
the worhh’’ From this time he grow delirious, 
still in the intervals of his ravings the great passionjde 
nature, the defiance, the unconqncrcd will hrolco out with 
inextinguishahle force. He cursed the day on Avhi^^Ii 
he was liorn, and called down Heaven’s vengeance on 
his sons. The great king’s pride was howed in 
extremit}^ of his ruin and defeat. “ Shame ! ” he muttered 
constantly, “ shame on a conquered king,” GeoflVey 
watchc<l In' him faithhilly, and the dpng Idng’s last 
thoughts turned to him with grateful love. On the Gth 
of July, the seventh day of his illness, he was sei^X'd 
with violent hcemorrhage, and. the end came almost 
instiintaneously. The next day his body was borne 
to FontOYiTiud, whore his sculptured tomb still stands. 
To the astonished onlookers at the great traged 3 % 
the giavc in a convent chtirch, separated from the 
Xngevin iefYciathevs vmd t>t hi^ 
ancestors, far from Ins Ihiglisli kingdom, seemed ]3art 
of the strange disasters foretold b}' Merlin mul inspired 
messengers. But no rtilcr of Ins age had raised for 
himself so great a monument .as Henrv. Amid the nJo 
that overwhelmed Ins imperial schemes, Ins rcidm of 
England stood as the true and lasting memorial of ids 
genius. Englishmen tlicin as Englis)nnen now, taught 
1)3' ihe remembrance of his good times” recogniKed 
ns one of the foremost On the roll of iho^c who have 
been Djo makers of England's great nej^s. 
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